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INTRODUCTION 


When a preacher in a modern American city gets 
to the place where it becomes necessary to hold three 
church services every Sunday to accommodate the 
overflow crowds, then that preacher is interesting to 
other ministers. 


When that preacher’s church will accommodate 
1800 people as Simpson Methodist Church, Min- 
neapolis, will, and that seating capacity is filled for 
the “Extra” service in the late afternoon, at which 
time exactly the same sermon, the same singing, 
the same program is carried out as at the evening 
service, then the preacher who has to do that is 
doubly interesting to other preachers. 


That is exactly what Dr. Roy L. Smith is doing. 
I happen to know that Doctor Smith has had two 
offers to go to two of the most outstanding Metho- 
dist Churches in his denomination within the last 
year and that he turned them both down in order to 
finish the great work that he has started at Simpson, 
although the decision in the last case meant a re- 
nunciation of perhaps the largest salary paid to a 
Methodist preacher in America. 


When this type of a preacher develops in our 
profession, I for one, want to know something about 
his methods and the way he does things. 


—WILLIAM L. STIDGER. 
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PREFACE 


The problem of the Sunday evening service has 
made acute the need for new methods of presenting 
old messages. 

The wide-spread revival of interest in religious 
dramatics and pageantry has revealed a host of 
young people available to the pastor who is ready 
to make use of them. 

The busy preacher, already burdened with a mul- 
titude of tasks, finds it difficult to give large amounts 
of time to train the casts for intricate pageants, 
elaborately staged, even when he has the ability 
to do so. 

The programs and sketches offered in this collec- 
tion were planned to meet these problems. They 
have been used by the talent available in an average 
church and in no case was more than one rehearsal 
needed. Very little costuming is required, the stage 
arrangements are simple and most of them are 
adaptable to large or small groups. 

Not all the pantomimes in this collection were 
intended to furnish a full evening’s program. In 
fact, most of them were designed as aids in services 
of which the sermon was the predominating feature. 
It has been the experience of the author that a large 
audience on Sunday evenings can be maintained 
permanently on no other basis than evangelism, or 
some phase of gospel appeal. A variety of features 
may be used to strengthen that appeal and arouse 
the interest of non-churchgoers and experience has 
shown that pantomimes are especially valuable and 
effective in providing an atmosphere for the service 
and creating the desired mood in the mind of the 


audience. 


The author wishes to express most cordial thanks 
to the editor of The Expositor for permission to 
reprint “The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground,” 
and to the editor of The Church School Fournal 
for permission to reprint “The Boy Auction.” 

Some simple suggestions concerning lighting equip- 
ment are to be found at the end of the volume. Any 
electrician will be able to improvise all the lighting 
necessary for presenting any of these programs. 


—R. LoS: 
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“DARING YOUTH” 


A Pantomime 


CHARACTERS 


Tue Voice—This person should be chosen with 
great care, for upon a wise choice here depends no 
small part of the success of the pantomime. He 
should be one who reads in a strong, clear voice with 
some dramatic feeling. The reading should proceed 
deliberately with ample pauses at the points of 
action. The reader should be so thoroughly familiar 
with the lines that he can read easily and freely, 
though he need make no effort to memorize. The 
voice should come from some spot concealed, pref- 
erably in the rear of the auditorium, from a gallery, 
or some distant point. This gives the impression of 
the voice coming out of the skies and the impression 
is much better if the personality of the reader is as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

FaTtHER Time—Where a considerable group of 
young people are available and the stage arrange- 
ments permit, it is advisable to have two characters 
representing Time. They should be muscular young 
men draped to represent the mythical figure of 
FaTHeR TIME, carrying a scythe, wearing long 
beards and long, flowing hair. They should at all 
times walk with a decided stoop, tremblingly and 
in the attitude of decrepitude. Very near the spot 
where they are to take their positions a small basket 
or bag should be placed containing the electric 
flashlights. a rete hae 

Second Vorce—This part maybe taken by 
Fatuer Time or by a third party. He should be 
chosen for his deep bass voice.’ Inasmuch as- he 
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speaks but once, and then but briefly, he might be 
one of the other characters who “doubles.” It is 
important that he should be heard but not seen. 

OrGAnisT or Pianist—The organist (or pianist) 
should have a copy of the program to guide her in 
following the pantomime to save possible confusion 
and guarantee against delays. Otherwise a care- 
fully planned “cue sheet” should be provided. 

THE Quartet—The regular church quartet can 
be used, or a quartet of young people drilled for the 
occasion. No small part of the program depends 
upon close team work between the Voice, the 
Orcanist and the QuarTET. 

Tue Torco Brarers—Almost any number of 
young people can be used for these parts. If the 
stage will permit a line to enter from each side, 
simultaneously, a much better and more impressive 
effect is produced. In this way, too, a larger num- 
ber of young people can be used. The following 
torch bearers, in the order of their appearance, are 
called for—additional characters can be used in the 
final crowd: 

MissionartEs—Dressed in palm-beach, with 
Bibles under their arms. See the pictures of Euro- 
peans in India for hats, etc. 

Nurses—Dressed in the conventional white or 
student nurses’ uniform. 

Doctors—Carrying small medicine cases. 

TreacHEers—Business-like clothing, plain hats, 
carrying brief cases or books. 

STUDENTS—In cap and gown. 

Workers—Chef, typist, waitresses, mechanics, 
etc. Two young men with surveyors’ instruments 
make a fine addition. 
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SOLDIERS AND SaiLors—In regulation costume, 
the white sailor’s uniform is preferred for the latter, 
if obtainable. 

DeraconessEs—In the customary deaconess uni- 
forms. 

PreacHERS—In the conventional Prince Alberts, 
Ste: 

Tue Crowp—Representing the youth of the 
working world, ready to serve. 


STAGE PROPERTIES 
A scythe for FaTtHER Time, or two, if two figures 
are used. An electric cross, electric flash lights in 
sufficient quantity to provide one for each Torcu 
BeaReER, other minor properties as part of the 
costumes. 
LIGHTING 
It will be found of great advantage to have the 
main portion of the house dark, only the stage 
illuminated. Two plans of lighting have been used 
with good effect. The first plan calls for a dim 
lighting, preferably of some color, such as blue, 
purple, or dark green. This allows for the flashlights 
to give a contrasting light. The second plan calls 
for a strong light behind the figures, thus silhouetting 
them against the light. The disadvantage of this 
plan lies in the fact that the flashlight torches do 
not stand out so conspicuously. 


_STAGE PLAN 

- Fatuer Time takes his place near. the entrance 
to the stage. The Torcu Bearers enter, take their 
lighted torch from him, and retire to their places, 
holding their lighted torch aloft until they retire 
from the stage. The torches should at all times be 
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slightly inclined toward the audience so that the 
light may be more apparent. The electric cross 
should be well up above the heads of the figures. 
Graded steps for the accommodation of the TorcH 
Bearers will add considerably to the general 
picture. If two figures are used as FatHer TIME, 
they should stand with their backs to one another, 
half facing the audience. 


TIME 


Fifteen to twenty minutes. 


+ DACRSIIN GiesYiOils igi 


THE Voice (speaking slowly, impressively, and with 
full voice; concealed position. If reading lights are 
used let them be carefully hidden from the sight of the 
audience)—The greatest riddle that old age ever at- 
tempts to solve is the mind of youth. Once we are 
young; then we are old, and rare indeed is the man 
who, when he is old, remembers the aspirations and 
enthusiasm of his youth. 

You who are assembled here this night are to be 
accorded a high privilege. To you will be given the 
opportunity of seeing the dreams and hopes of 
“Darinc YoutH” who have been fired by a holy 
daring and inspired by the spirit of splendid ad- 
venture. 

You will see young men and maidens, not as they 
have been pictured on the streets or within palaces 
of amusement, but as they are at their best—in their 
moments of exaltation and highest aspiration. You 
will see them transfigured by a holy zeal and trans- 
formed by a mighty challenge becoming the torch 
bearers of the new world that is to be. 5 
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(At this point FaTHER TIME is seen approaching 
slowly and with decrepit gait, taking his position not 
far from the entrance to the stage. He leans heavily 
upon his scythe and remains trembling in his position. 
The voice pauses to allow all attention to be focused 
on the figure of TIME.) 

Tue Vorce—Within the keeping of Time is the 
heritage of the past. Nineteen centuries of Christian 
civilization look down upon us. The privileges we 
enjoy, the progress we have made, and the achieve- 
ments we share have all been bought with blood. 
Upon the ballot box, the church doors, the text 
books, the printing presses, the mechanical inven- 
tions and even upon the open Bibles there is splat- 
tered the blood of uncounted martyrs who have 
given their lives that our lives might be full. 

Failing hands of heroes for centuries past have 
tossed the torch to the trembling hand of Time. 
(Pause for T1ME fo act.) 

(At this point TIME picks up a torch from out the 
basket at his feet. The torch is covered over with red 
paper to give the impression of a flame. Before he 
removes it from the basket he lights it, then lifts it 
tremblingly aloft.) 

Tue VoiceE—He, ever mindful of the holy blessing 
laid upon the torch by martyrs’ blood, stands ready 
to hand it on to the youth of each generation as a 
holy charter and commission of service. That 
charter is dyed with the red blood of youthful 
martyrs who, despising the cross and enduring the 
shame, have worked out the exceeding glory of a 
Christian civilization. 

It is the youth of the world who have shed rivers 
of blood for holy causes. Listen as Time calls the 
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roll of martyrs and heroes who died with the bloom 
of eternal youth upon their brows that all the world 
might live. 

SEeconD Voice (in deep, sepulchral tones, speaking 
very slowly and deliberately, as if the echoes came from 
the far distant past)—Wycliffe, Tyndale, Huss, Joan 
of Arc, Saint Stephen, Cyprian, Luther, Hypatia, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

(Fust at this point the organ plays the chord and 
the quartet sings “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 
As many stanzas may be used as are desired, but the 
second stanza 1s especially appropriate.) 

First Vorce—From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the pole to the gulf comes the answer of 
youth! 

(4 voice from the distance cries out, “Here Am I, 
Send Me.” This is followed by another, then two or 
three together, then several, then all, then a veritable 
tumult—all saying, “Here Am I, Send Me.) 

First Voice (triumphant tone, considerable volume) 
—This is the answer of Darinc Youtu. (Pause.) 

(At this point a youth dressed as a Missionary 
approaches the figure of Time. He takes the torch 
from the hand of the aged one and proceeds to take his 
place at the rear under the cross, holding his torch 
aloft.) 

Into the depths of jungles and across untracked 
deserts, goes the missionary, the herald of the cross. 
Last year thousands of America’s finest young people 
upon bended knees, dedicated their lives to Chris- 
tian missions. They wait today to give their lives 
while their elders wait to give their dollars. (Pause.) 

(Here the Nurse appears, takes the torch from the 
hand of Fatuer Time and proceeds to take her place 
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under the cross, beside the Missionary. As soon as 
FatHer Time has delivered one torch he reaches into 
his basket for another, lifting it aloft and holding it 
until it is called for by one of the oncoming youths.) 

Into the lands where disease and death have 
stalked unchallenged for hundreds of centuries, 
these Christian youths have gone on a ministry of 
healing. From Christian America there goes the 
white robed army of nurses out into the highways 
and byways of earth with their message of health 
and healing. (Pause.) 

(Here appear the Doctors and receive their torches.) 

Likewise, with them, come the young men of 
medicine who, turning their backs on lucrative 
position, practice and privilege, ignoring all social 
advantage, and venturing into the haunts of wretch- 
edness, take up their tasks among the lowliest and 
there minister to those in direst need. With the 
finest skill and scientific training they serve those 
who have nothing to give but their gratitude. 
(Pause.) 

(Here appear the DEAconEssEs and take their 
torches.) 

“Where across the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of Man.” 

(Here the organ takes up the hymn and the QUARTET 
sings the second and fourth stanzas. Three stanzas may 
be sung if desired, though the reading of the first 
Stanza 1s very effective.) 

Voice (continues)—Close following upon the 
heels of the preacher, the nurse, the man of medicine, 
and the sister of mercy, come the teachers. (Pause.) 
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Into the darkest corners of the earth they carry 
the light of knowledge. By the power of knowledge 
they put to flight the fiends of fear and the imps of 
ignorance. Fired by a love of knowledge they seek 
to impart their zeal unto the ends of the earth in the 
name of the God of Truth. 

This is the Answer of Dartnc Youtu. 

Into the ranks of the teachers and missionaries 
and men of medicine and servants of the needy, the 
schools are pouring each year the finest young life 
of the nation. Youth, fired by enthusiasms and 
flaming with a spirit of service, takes up the torch 
and carries it aloft in self-forgetful, sacrificial labors. 

(Here enter COLLEGE STUDENTS, in cap and gown.) 

From hundreds of colleges and universities they 
are coming in an increasing multitude. Through 
tedious years they have abjured pleasure and for- 
gotten self as they have toiled into the night hours 
seeking education and training. Now they dedicate 
that training to the task of the world’s redemption. 

But to Darinc YourTu all toil is sacred, all callings 
are divinely blessed. 

(Here enters a group in working garb.) 

To the engineer, the waitress, the cook, the 
motorman, the ditch digger, or the plow-boy, all toil 
becomes sacred if it is invested with honorable 
motive and held in high respect. 

“A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her 
brood; 

Socrates drinking the hemlock and Jesus on the 
rood; 

And millions of humble and nameless the straight, — 
hard pathway trod: 

Some call it consecration and some of us call it God.” 
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(During the reading of this stanza SouDIERS and 
SaILors appear, take their torches and stand for a 
moment beside FATHER Time, while the Voice reads 
the tribute to the soldier.) 

Voice (continues)—Youth has won the wars and 
now American youth, having once seen the world 
bathed in blood, is willing to lay down its life rather 
than see this visitation of death overtake us again. 

(Sotpiers and Sattors take their places under the 
cross.) 

Therefore youth, finding in the Christian Church 
and its ministry the opportunity to preach the gospel 
of goodwill, enters the ranks of the prophets and 
calls unto the people the word of Jehovah. (Pause.) 

(Here enters the PREACHER, takes his torch and goes 
to his place.) 

But who can number that great multitude of 
earnest, honest youths who, without hope of fame or 
reward, enter willingly and eagerly into the unfin- 
ished tasks of the market place, the counting house, 
the editorial office, and the laboratory and there do 
with cheerfulness and thoroughness the thing that 
their hands find to do. 

(Here enter the rest, crowding up to get their torches.) 

With such a host of young life clamoring for an 
opportunity to carry the load, and with fine training 
and talents available for the tasks, let old age look 
up and take heart. The Kingdom Is Coming. It is 
being brought in by the hands and hearts of Darine 
Youru—The Torch Bearers of the Day of Jehovah. 

(At this point the organ strikes the chord and the 
crowd under the cross sing “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
The first verse is sung without the lighted cross. As the 
second verse is opened, the cross comes on, each youth 
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lowers his torch, tears the red paper off, leaving the 
white light exposed, then raises it aloft again and sings 
vigorously. At the close of the first verse FATHER TIME 
leaves the stage, slowly and decrepitly. At the close of 
the second verse the organ plays “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” to a brisk time and the company marches 
from the stage, all holding their lighted torches aloft, 
and singing. 


THE BOY AUCTION 


A Drama-Sermon in which the 
Value of a Boy is Emphasized 


CHARACTERS 


THE CLERGYMAN who is also the AUCTIONEER. 

TueE Boy who is to be auctioned off to the highest 
bidder. 

The Bidders: 

An American Business Man (should be of im- 
pressive stature.) 

A Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

A TRAVELING SALESMAN. 

A PuysIcian. 

A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

A Goon Sport. 

A Curistian Minister. 

If it is impossible to get proper persons from the 
ranks of the professions represented, other individu- 
als can be asked to impersonate the parts, but pro- 
fessional people, well known to the audience, can 
make the message much more effective. It will 
probably be wise to make some explanation to the 
audience, either before or after the drama, that the 
person taking the part of “The Sport” was only im- 
personating, otherwise he may be later subjected to 
some embarrassment. 


STAGE SETTING 
This drama-sermon is designed for presentation 
in a church without the aid of special stage settings 
or properties, except the auction block. This should 
be a small platform, eighteen inches high and about 
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two feet square, covered with green or red velvet. A 
small red electric light behind the “block” will 
suffice to guide the boy as he approaches it in the 
darkness. It should be concealed from the sight of 
the audience and so shaded as to cast little or no 
glow about the platform. 

The boy should be twelve years of age, a stranger 
to the audience if possible, and during the first part 
of the service should be in hiding. A curtain, a bank 
of palms, or an adjoining room will serve to obscure 
him. He should be so thoroughly familiar with the 
location of every article of furniture on the platform 
that he will not collide with anything in his approach 
to the auction block. No small part of the dramatic 
effect will be lost if the audience is able to see or hear 
his approach to the block. A little practice in this 
matter will save much embarrassment later. 


LIGHTING 


No special lighting equipment is necessary except 
some way to flood the boy on the block with light. 
This can be done by a spotlight, a stereopticon or a 
concealed light and reflector. The whole drama can 
be presented without any lighting effects if desired, 
but the lighting helps make the message effective. 


DHE BOY AUC LTO 


PREACHER AUCTIONEER (standing beside his pulpit 
with the auction block about four or five feet away on 
the other side.)—The responsibility of the Church of 
God for the welfare of the nation, involves a serious 
responsibility for the training of its youth. It is not 
enough that it shall provide recreational and educa- 
tional facilities. It must also undertake to quicken 
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the conscience of the world on the subject of youth 
and lead statesmen, schoolmen, opinion-makers and 
parents to study the problem of youth sympatheti- 
cally. 

A little lad was playing upon the floor one day, 
trying to piece together a puzzle map of the United 
States in which the various states were cut out ac- 
cording to their various sizes and shapes. The little 
lad was endeavoring to put them together to form 
the completed map but, knowing little of geography, 
he had not learned whether Vermont was in the 
Mississippi valley or on the west coast. His father 
watched him for a time and finally said, “Turn the 
pieces over, son, and make the man first.” With 
that the boy turned over all the scraps and discov- 
ered that the other side of the puzzle carried the 
face of a man. He soon discovered that it was the 
picture of Abraham Lincoln and, being quite familiar 
with the face of Mr. Lincoln, soon had the puzzle 
put together accurately. “Now, my boy,” said the 
father, “Turn it over again,” and the child, obeying, 
discovered to his amazement and delight that he 
now had the map right. Having made the man 
first, the map took care of itself. 

While we are building factories and cities let us 
not forget that the first business of a city is to build 
its manhood and womanhood, for what shall it 
profit a city if it build banks and factories and make 
much money and lose its own children? 

Who can estimate the worth of a boy? Is there 
any man here who can say what a boy is worth in 
dollars and cents? Has anyone here ever sold a 
boy? Do you know what his market value is? Yet 
we are selling boys and girls every day. 
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I have arranged to offer a boy tonight to the 
highest bidder. He shall stand before you in all the 
bright winsomeness of his youth. You can see him. 
You may examine him, test him, and be assured 
that he is well and strong. When you have satisfied 
yourself that he is the kind of boy you would like 
to have, I will entertain your bid. 

(At this point the lights go out, leaving auditorium 
completely dark. Boy comes from hiding place, 
quietly, and mounts block. When he is in place let 
spotlight be turned on. Silence for fifteen or twenty 
seconds while audience studies him. Let him avoid all 
appearance of “acting.” His best impression will be 
made by standing still, but let him glance occasionally 
from the bidder to the auctioneer as if trying to discover 
what impression is being made by the various bids. 
House lights should come on gradually after auctioneer 
has been speaking a few sentences. Spotlight should 
remain even after house is fully lighted. Let the action 
and speech proceed with dignity and seriousness until 
the first bidder has spoken.) 

AUCTIONEER (continuing)—This boy we are offer- 
ing tonight is a typical American boy, full of fun, 
spirit, ambition, hope and possibilities. He has a 
sound body, a clean mind, a fine ancestry and a pure 
heart. He has just passed his twelfth birthday and 
is ready for high school. He comes from a home of 
honor and from an environment of culture and re- 
finement. He has a value beyond all computation. 
His parents have expended approximately three 
thousand dollars on him up to date, but all bills are 
paid and there is no claim against him except that 
of love and duty. 
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You can make of him what you will. That fine 
head contains a brain that can be trained for any 
task. Those hands can be taught to labor or to 
steal. Those feet can be sent on errands of mercy 
or driven rough-shod over human rights. Here is a 
man in the making. There are at least forty years 
of good service in him. What am I bid? What am 
I bid? 

Business Man (arises from his seat where he has 
been sitting with the audience and comes forward as if 
to inspect the boy a little closer. Begins speaking as 
soon as he is on his feet, continuing the speech as he 
approaches the boy. Should not come nearer the boy 
than eight or ten feet, speaking from a position where 
he can be easily seen and heard by the audience. The 
AUCTIONEER moves to a position where the boy will 
be between himself and the bidder. Should never 
stand behind the boy so as to be obscured from the sight 
of the audience.)—I want a boy. That lad looks to 
me to be exactly the kind of boy who would make a 
Christian Business Man. As such he is needed in 
our town. If you will let me have him I will train 
him according to the highest ethical standards of our 
times and prepare him to serve his community well 
through the avenues of trade. I will give him an 
income in this community so that he will be able to 
contribute liberally to all good causes. I will teach 
him to take an interest in the work of this commun- 
ity so that he shall be elected to boards of directors 
of charitable and religious institutions. I will teach 
him to keep his mind free from bitterness and his 
soul clean of covetousness. I will show him that 
“He profits most who serves best.”” If you will let 
me have that boy I will make a generation builder 
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out of him. I will give him honor and an opportunity 
to serve. I want that boy for the world of Christian 
Business. 

AvcTIONEER—That is a splendid offer you have 
made, Mr. Business Man, but the man who gets this 
boy must furnish credentials showing that he 1s able 
to fulfill his contracts. I have heard your profession 
evilly spoken of. 


Business Man—I grant you, sir, that business 
has been spoken of with contempt and eyed with 
suspicion. There was a time not many generations 
ago when the merchant was thought of as one of the 
lowest of men. But it is an honor today to be an 
American Business Man. 


AucTIONEER—But this boy has been reared for 
high favors and a fruitful life. 


Business Man—The world of trade is far more 
religious than the Church generally gives it credit 
for being. It turns the other cheek many times a 
day, accepting insults with a smile and returning 
good for evil. By faith it accepts checks from stran- 
gers, buys goods from catalogs without asking for 
samples, transacts ninety-eight percent of its trans- 
actions on the basis of paper promises and enters into 
cooperative enterprises and builds big businesses 
solely on the basis of its confidence in humanity. 
The merchant of fifty years ago said “Business is 
Business,” but the merchant of today says, “Busi- 
ness is Service.” Let me have that boy and I will 
make him a merchant-servant. 


AUCTIONEER—Your bid is so alluring and your 
persuasion so effective, that I might be disposed to 
accept it forthwith, except for the fact that I must 
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ask for other bids. I have a duty to this boy and to 
his parents which must be fulfilled. 

(The Bustness Man turns to retake his seat as the 
AUCTIONEER addresses the remainder of his speech to 
the audience.) 


I have been offered business success and an oppor- 
tunity to serve in the market place. That’s a fine 
bid to start with, but this boy is worth more than 
any factory or bank. In getting him you are getting 
a life. Remember there are at least forty years of 
good service in him. What Am I Bid? 

(While the AUCTIONEER has been speaking the 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary has been approaching, his 
eyes fixed intently upon the boy. As the AUCTIONEER 
ceases the SECRETARY turns his gaze from the boy to 
the AUCTIONEER and speaks earnestly.) 

SECRETARY—Sir, I want that boy, I will make 
him a maker of men. I will teach him to keep him- 
self physically fit, morally sound, mentally alert and 
spiritually strong. I will give him influence with 
boys and men. I will open to him the doors of their 
hearts so that the secrets of strong men in their 
troubles will be given to him as well as the confi- 
dences of youth in the days of their fairest dreams. 
I will give him but slight pecuniary rewards, but I 
will give him a position of honor in the community. 
Fathers and mothers will rise up to call him blessed 
because of his helpful influence on their sons. He 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing his highest 
ideals and holiest hopes builded into the lives of 
hundreds of youths and men. I will ally him with 
an organization that girdles the globe with a ministry 
of helpfulness. I will make him a worker in the field 
of the physical, the mental, the moral and the spirit- 
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ual. I want that boy for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. I will make him a leader of men. 

AucTIONEER—You present a most flattering offer. 
Has your organization the backing of the public? 
Do you have the authority to make such an offer? 

SECRETARY—Sir, we have a membership of ---- 
men and boys, in __-_ associations in ---- lands. 
(Get this from local Y. M. C. A.) Presidents, kings, 
governors, generals, business administrators, and 
diplomats are our friends. We serve wherever men 
are in need. We are at work in congested cities, 
among miners, loggers, soldiers, sailors, and wherever 
men gather. The red triangle offers hospitality and 
helpfulness wherever the races of men go by and 
never draws the color line. 


AUCTIONEER—Your bid is most alluring, but I 
must not dispose of this boy until all the bids have 
been heard. Perhaps there are those in this audi- 
ence who would offer more. What Am I Bid? 
What Am I Bid? 

(The SECRETARY retires, apparently with some re- 
luctance, while the AUCTIONEER goes on calling for 
bids and a SALESMAN approaches.) 


SALESMAN (addressing his remarks more to the boy 
than to the Auctioneer)—My boy, I have come for 
you. I need you in the ranks of salesmanship. He 
who sells another man an article that he needs, at a 
fair price, without misrepresentation or deception, 
has rendered him a service. He has helped him fill 
his life with comforts. Whether it be merchandise 
or life insurance, books or correspondence courses, 
the salesman of a useful good is a servant. His 
every customer is a beneficiary of his labors. Come 
with me and I will make you a welcome visitor in 
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the finest offices of the land. I will make your judg- 
ment valued and your advice much sought after. | 
will teach you'a science—the science of human un- 
derstanding. I will teach you an art—the art of 
leading people to do your will. I will give you an 
ethic—the ethics of service. Come with me. I will 
match you against keen wits and good sportsmen 
wherein your work will become a game and your 
every day an adventure. 

(The SALESMAN turns with an attitude of confident 
self-assurance as if his bid cannot fail.) 

AUCTIONEER—This boy is in demand. That 
bright eye is an evidence of a bright mind. That’ 
honest face is an indication of the strength that is 
to be his. Those lips unspoiled by stench of cigaret 
or unseared by alcohol, give promise of great accom- 
plishments. Any man who wantsa boy can afford to 
bid high. No bid is extravagant for such a boy. 
What Am I Bid? What Am I Bid? 

THE Sport (arises and speaks without leaving his 
seat. His voice is rasping and his tone insolent.)—I 
want that boy. I want to make a gay sport out of 
him. I will teach him the ways of the world. I will 
introduce him into fast life and among swift-going 
folk. I will probably get him into trouble, but I will 
hire high-priced lawyers to get him out. I will put 
his picture into the newspapers, give him hilarious 
pleasures, plenty of excitement, surround him with 
soulless women, teach him to eat expensive foods 
and throw his health and money away with a prodi- 
gal abandon. He may die young, burned out before 
his time, but he will see life. I promise you that he 
shall live by the way. He will not worry over all 
this bunk about service and humanity and God. He 
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shall do as he pleases, live as he wills, be flattered, 
envied and hated. Oh, how he will live! Of course 
he will have some remorse and shame. Good women 
will avoid him and some will abhor him. His 
mother’s tears will soak her pillow and his father’s 
gray hairs will come down in sorrow to the grave. 
But their boy will see life! Let me have that boy! 

AUCTIONEER—But we have an interest in this 
boy. You speak of taking him away. 

Sport—Exactly! He must never come back here. 
If I get him this will be the last time he shall ever 
stand in such a place as this. For there will be no 
room in his new world for conscience. Duties must 
be forgotten. Chastity and honor he will laugh at. 
If he goes with me he must forget his mother’s God 
and his father’s faith and all such. Let Me Have 
That Boy. I Will Show Him Life. Oh, How He 
Will Live. 

(The Sport continues to stand for a moment or two 
until he seems satisfied that his bid is rejected and then 
he takes his seat.) 

AucTIONEER—Is this the price we are offered for 
a clean lad? Is this to be the end of twelve years of 
prayers and tender solicitude? Must I let him go to 
such a bidder? Has no one else a bid? What Am I 
Bid? What Am I Bid? 

(At ‘his point a Puysician is seen coming down the 
aisle. He advances to the side of the boy, places his 
hand upon him, examines him critically, places a 
stethoscope to his chest, taps his back, feels of his 
muscles, etc.) 

Puysictan—I want this boy for the practice of 
medicine. I will teach him the exact language of — 
science. He will be trained to relieve pain, bring the 
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wretched back to health, and strengthen strong men 
for their tasks. He will be intrusted with the most 
intimate secrets of life and must guard them invio- 
late. His income shall be sufficient, his honor con- 
siderable, his satisfaction complete and his service 
indispensable. I want that boy. 


AUCTIONEER—But Science, my friend, in the 
minds of some people is considered an enemy of 
religion. Are you asking for this lad that you may 
make of him an unbeliever and deliver him over into 


a Godless life? 


Puysictan—The man who says that Science is 
_ Godless betrays an equal ignorance of Science and 
of God. No scientist ever created any truth. He 
only discovers it. In his laboratory he is thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him. I will teach this lad to 
look upon the world as the craftsmanship of the 
Creator. He will come to know that nothing is true 
which God has not spoken, that nothing is good 
which God has not made, that nothing is evil if 
God planned it. Give me that boy. I will give him 
an intelligent faith, a life of service and a God of 
Truth unafraid. Can any boy ask more? 


(The Puysician remains in his place, expectantly, 
until the ScHOOLMAN has come forward and begun 
speaking.) 

AucTIONEER—Sir, this community holds you and 
your opinions in high favor. We know of your 
sacrificial service in behalf of the suffering. We 
know your loyalty to the truth. But this boy is no 
ordinary boy and we must hear the other bids. 

(As soon as the AUCTIONEER begins speaking to the 
Puysician, the SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS has 
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left his seat and comes to the front, awaiting his chance 
to speak.) 

ScHootmMan—I, too, have come for that boy. I 
want to make an educator of him. I will put the 
cause and future of democracy into his hands for 
he will train the future citizenship of the nation. I 
will put the morals of the generation into his keeping 
for he shall have the children of the nation under his 
instruction during the best hours of the day. I will 
make him a builder of men, a craftsman of ideals, a 
dreamer of truth and a servant of God. Indeed, I 
will make of him a man of religion for this very 
church is dedicated to one who was, first of all, a 
Teacher. If you let me have this boy I will give him 
influence, appreciation, honor, power, prestige and 
privilege. I will support him with a sufficient income 
to let him live in respectable decency. I will raise 
up a generation of men who will speak his name with 
reverence because he led them into the way and love 
of knowledge. Permit me, I pray you, to make a 
school teacher out of that boy. 

(AUCTIONEER seems about to speak. He smiles and 
apparently hesitates for a word with which to express 
sufficient appreciation for the fine bid just made, 
when the CurisTiAN MInIsTER arises from a seat 
behind the pulpit—or if a layman, he should be seated 
in the audience—and comes forward to make his bid.) 

MrnisTER—In the name of the Church of Jesus 
Christ I ask for that boy. I want to make a Chris- 
tian minister of him. I will train him in unselfish 
helpfulness and honest service. I will bring to him 
the problems of all the people. I will lay heavy 
responsibilities upon him. I will put the raw ma- 
terial into his hands out of which public opinion is 
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formed. I will make him the private adviser of 
mayors and magistrates. I will take him into homes 
of the rich and the poor where sorrow and death 
have come, there to minister with comfort and 
consolation. I will teach him to build the Kingdom 
of Heaven down here among the garbage heaps and 
wailing places of humanity. Young men shall come 
to him for inspiration. Mothers will counsel with 
him. Strong men will seek the courage of his 
prayers and every Sabbath he shall stand as the 
accredited representative of the Almighty. I will 
give him a decent wage and a modest support. 
Every social opportunity will be open to his wife 
and his children. His own presence will be courted 
in the market place and counting house. And finally, 
his chief compensation will come from knowing that 
he has lifted a little of the world’s trouble, that he 
has shared its griefs and woes for the sake of others 
and that he has ministered unto some of the least 
of these. 


(If desired, a quartet could here sing, “How Lovely 
are the Messengers.” Following the singing, or the 
Minister's speech, the house lights go out suddenly, 
leaving the boy under the spot-light. After some twenty 
seconds of silence the spotlight goes out and the boy 
immediately leaves the auction block and hurries back 
to his hiding place. When ample time has been al- 
lowed to permit him to get out of sight, the spotlight 1s 
turned on the empty auction block and the AUCTIONEER 
spears.) 

AucTIONEER—Behold, the auction block is empty. 
The bids are in. But some boy is going to be next 
upon that block and the same bids will be made. I, 
therefore, call upon every father and mother to use 
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the imagination just a little and place their own son 
or daughter upon the auction block and ask himself, 
“Which Bid Would I Take For My Son?” Each of 
us, by the emphasis we give to our interests, do 
much to determine the thinking of our children. 
Which bid are you encouraging them to accept? 

(As the spotlight continues to shine upon the empty 
block and the AUCTIONEER continues to speak out of 
the darkness, let him bow his head and offer extempore 
prayer at the close of which the spotlight is turned off, 
the house lights turned on and, if a sermon is to follow, 
it may proceed. 


THE OLD FLAG NEVER 
TOUCHED THE GROUND 


CHARACTERS 

A Voice—Someone chosen for the ability to read 
dramatically and distinctly, man preferred. It is 
not necessary to memorize the lines, for the speaker 
may read them from a concealed position if desired. 
Great care should be exercised that no light from 
the reader’s lamp shall be visible to the audience. 

Frac Ficure—A tall and stately woman with 
white or blonde hair preferred, dressed to represent 
the Goddess of Liberty. 

TweLve Frac Bearers—(Or more if desired) 
robed in the white flowing Grecian robes. 

Orcanist—(Or pianist) who should have her 
music carefully “‘cued in” beforehand. 

QuarTET—A male quartet in military uniform is 
preferred, but a mixed quartet will serve the purpose. 


STAGE 
The stage should be so arranged that the Frac 
Ficure stands at the center of the rear, elevated con- 
siderably above the platform level. The Frac 
Bear_Ers should form in a semi-circle effect in front 
of the Fiac Ficure and elevated to make a pyramid 
when all are in position. 


PROCEDURE 

Where the platform arrangements will permit, 
the figures should come in pairs, one from each 
side, thus building up the picture symmetrically. 
The purpose of the pantomime should be appro- 
priately introduced and explained while the house 
is darkening. 
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LIGHTING 

All house lights should be out. The stage may be 
lighted with footlights or a spotlight. Lights in 
colors add much to the general effect. 

Tue Vorce—One hundred and fifty years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a new na- 
tion, dedicated to the holy cause of human freedom. 

Out of the blood of heroes shed copiously at Bun- 
ker Hill, Lexington, Concord, Yorktown, Ticon- 
deroga, Valley Forge, Long Island and Cowpens, a 
crimson tide was drawn which dyed the stripes of our 
loved emblem their glorious crimson. (The Fac 
Ficure here appears and takes her place, with her 
flag draped over her shoulder, fully in the view of the 
audience.) 

The purest motives, the cleanest consciences, the 
holiest ambitions and the deepest reverence of 
human souls was distilled into the unspotted and 
unstained bars of white. 

Out of the night of tyranny and oppression the 
promises of God were seized to be planted as stars 
in the field of blue. 

The loftiest hopes of humankind and the dearest 
dreams of Heaven combined with the azure of God’s 
deep to make that field of blue and with the bene- 
diction of freemen’s prayers Old Glory was unfurled 
to kiss the breezes and declare to the world -that 
there was one land upon the earth where freedom 
reigned and liberty was enthroned. 

(At this point the organist begins playing, very 
softly, a medley of patriotic airs of her own selection. 
The music is only to provide a sentimental and emo- 
tional background and should never be loud enough to 
drown the Voice.) 
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But, just as evil has always sought the life of the 
young child, and just as Herods have always lain in 
wait for innocence and purity, so the enemies of 
human freedom sought to tear that emblem of hope 
out of the skies and staunch the tide of democracy 
throughout the world. | 


(Here enters a BEARER with an English flag from 
one side and another BEARER with a French flag from 
the other side.) 


Tyranny relinquishes its prey reluctantly. The 
forces of autocracy never give up the fight until 
they give up their lives. 

Thus it was that in 1776 and again in 1812 our 
fathers were compelled to go to bloody shambles to 
defend their hard-won liberties. 

Europe, with her feuds and frenzies, sought to 
embroil us in her quarrels. It became necessary, 
therefore, even to stand against France, our friend, 
and refuse to take up her quarrel with an ancestral 
foe, lest the infant republic should make new and 
implacable enemies. 

From the south there appeared an enemy, and we 
found ourselves at war with a neighbor. Again our 
young men lay in anguish because of wounds and 
death, but the republic was safe. 

(Here enter from one side a BEARER carrying a 
Mexican flag and from the other side a BEARER with 
a Confederate flag.) 

Then the standard of revolt was raised within our 
midst and a death struggle began to determine 
whether or not this government of freemen should 
perish from the earth. But brethren fighting 
against brethren were not sufficient to vanquish 
liberty and when Robert E. Lee surrendered at 
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Richmond the fair hope of freedom rose brighter 
upon the vision of men for now even the black man 
was free. 

(Here enters from one sidea BEARER Witha Spanishflag 
and from the other side a BEARER with a Filipino flag.) 

From across the trackless sea came a tyrant to 
oppress a weak and helpless people at our very 
doorstep. The soul of America, loving liberty more 
than peace, revolted at the hideous stories of 
injustice and a peaceful people again found them- 
selves at war. 

Then, drunk with power and a false sense of free- 
dom, the liberated turned upon the liberator and, 
led by fanatical self-seekers, made war upon their 
friends. Again Old Glory waved above a battle field. 

Then autocracy made its last stand and the Ameri- 
can flag floated, for the first time, over troops swept 
into the holocaust of war on a foreign soil. 

(Here three BEARERS appear on each side carrying 
flags of the German Allies—Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Turkey and Hungary.) 

Full seventy-five thousand young men laid down 
their lives upon the soil of France that this nation, 
“of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
might not perish from the earth.” 

And Old Glory Still Waves! 

(At this point the FLaG Ficure raises her flag as 
high as possible and continues holding it at this post- 
tion during the balance of the pantomime.) 

Beloved, revered and adored by patriots at home, 
our emblem is honored, respected and admired by 
friend and foe abroad. 

The dying mother points her little ones to the 
beauteous flag and plants within their breasts the 
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love of freedom. The old man’s face lights up with 
a holy joy as his failing sight is gladdened by a last 
fond look upon the red, the white and the blue. 

But now, from out the depths of vice and greed, 
there comes a new enemy. 

A foul fiend, intent upon destroying our hard won 
liberties and defiling our masterful manhood, seeks 
to undermine our hopes and defeat our prayers. 

(At this point a solitary BEARER comes to the center 
of the stage, carrying a black flag upon which is in- 
scribed the word “Alcohol” in white letters, dressed 
or robed in black.) 

Before the flags of savage and cruel enemies Old 
Glory has never wavered or been lowered one inch. 
Shall We Surrender Now To King Alcohol? Shall 
Old Glory retreat now before an army of foes armed 
only with flasks and casks of the foul stuff that 
steals away men’s souls? 

(At this point the flag BrEaReRs begin to retire, 
quietly and orderly, leaving the “Alcohol” flag alone 
before the Flag.) 

Autocracy has made its last stand. Tyranny shall 
never more rule over us. Liberty Is Enthroned. 
God Is In His Heavens. The ways of God are 
written in the destinies of men. The Old Fiag Has 
Never Touched The Ground. 

(At this point the QUARTET, in a convenient and 
conspicuous position begins singing “‘The Old Flag 
Never Touched the Ground” or “The Flag Without a 
Stain.” As the singing proceeds the “Alcohol” flag 
is gradually lowered until it trails upon the ground.)* 

*“The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground.” —Published by White & Smith 


Music Publishing Company, of Boston. “The Flag Without a Stain.”—Pub- 
lished by the same company 
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Before the assembled hosts of Hell, the fiends of 
liquid fire, the entrenched and financed minions of 
strong drink, our faith shall not fail. 

Our Flag Shall Never Come Down. 

(At this point the “Alcohol” flag begins to retire, 
dragging on the floor. The organist begins playing 
“‘America.’’) 

It must float for all time over the homes of those 
who are free from this blight of the demon rum. 

It must kiss the breezes of God unsullied by the 
stench of alcohol. 

(The organist increases the volume of “America” 
until at the close it is full organ.) 

Freemen! To Arms!! 

Your Homes and little ones are imperiled! 

Christians! —To Your Knees! Your God Calls. 

Your Flag, Your Country, Your Christ, Calls. 

Who Follows In His Train! 

That Flag Shall Not Surrender. 

(The organ concludes with a grand burst of tone and 
the audience rises and sings “America.” During the 
singing the Fuac Ficure retires, holding the Flag 


aloft.) 


THE AMATEUR COLLECTORS 


A Lesson in Stewardship 


This presentation, to be most effective, must seem 
to be extemporaneous. Each member of the cast 
should be pledged to absolute secrecy. Best results 
will be obtained only when the audience is taken 
completely by surprise. The regular collectors 
should be notified that their services will not be 
needed for that particular service, but let no further 
explanation be made. As originally used, there was 
no rehearsal, each member of the cast being privately 
coached. All were assembled for a few minutes be- 
fore the opening of service for last minute instruc- 
tions. If characters suggested do not fit the local 
situation, use substitutes. Cloaks should be worn 
over costumes to hide them from the audience and 
to avoid arousing curiosity. Characters should be 
scattered through the audience, no two being seated 
together, thus enhancing the element of surprise and 
giving more of the impression of extemporaneous- 
ness. Blank spaces have been left in text for filling 
in figures to fit the local situation. 


CHARACTERS 

Pastor, PutpMan Porter, Beiit-Hop, Movie 
Casnier, Canpy SaLes-Gir_, GaTE-KEEPER, NEws- 
-Boy, Waitress, STREETCAR Conpuctor, FILLINc- 
STATION ATTENDANT, Sopa-FountTain DIsPENSER, 
DEPARTMENT STORE CLERK, etc., each attired in the 
costumes appropriate to their work. 

Tue Pastor (Having made the usual announce- 
ments previous to taking the collection, seems to be a 
trifle disturbed and makes an apparent effort to kill 
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time, evidently being a little confused and embarrassed. 
After a moment’s pause, with the organist all ready to 
begin the offertory, etc., he speaks)—My friends, I am 
considerably embarrassed at this moment and am 
compelled to ask your indulgence for just a moment. 
We usually take our collection at this time in the 
service, but there seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing. The men who usually perform this service for 
us are not in their places and I am afraid I will be 
compelled to call for some volunteers to assist us 
for the offering is such an important part of our 
worship and so necessary to the maintenance of our 
work, that it cannot be dispensed with. It frequently 
happens that worshipers feel that the mention of 
money has no place in the public service, but the 
giving of money is the acid test of our discipleship 
and I know of people who give their money as 
devoutly as some other people offer their prayers. 
Perhaps this interruption of our usual order may 
help us appreciate the rightful place of the collection 
in the service of worship by giving me a chance to 
emphasize the real meaning of giving, for all of a 
man’s possessions are but merely a trust from God— 
wealth entrusted to us for the purpose of making 
the world better and more nearly like Christ’s ideal 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


At any rate, the collection must be taken and we 
need some collectors. Will anyone in the audience 
volunteer to assist me in this part of the service? 
Your help will be greatly appreciated. 

PuLLMAN PorTerR (4rises from his seat near the 
back of the church, strips off his overcoat revealing his 
Pullman uniform, and starts toward the front, taking 
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his stand before the altar where he can be seen by all 
the audience)—Ill help you, Pastor. 

Pastor—That is certainly kind of you and I 
thank you most cordially. But have you ever had 
any experience in taking a collection? 

PortTER—No sir, I never took no collection in a 
church, but I’ve been a porter for the Pullman 
system for a good many years and the people always 
give me money for blacking their shoes and running 
errands for them and I don’t believe they would offer 
the Lord less for a service like this than they would 
give to a Pullman porter for blacking their shoes. 

Pastor—Well, that may be true. But they 
probably do not give you much. 

PorTER—No, not much—about a quarter apiece. 

Pastor—Do you mean to tell me that the people 
who ride with you give you an average of twenty-five 
cents each? 

PorTer—Yes, sir, that’s about average. It’s 
mighty seldom that a man doesn’t give me some- 
thing. Would you be satisfied if I got an average 
of twenty-five cents from this congregation? You’ve 
got about ---- people here tonight. That would 
Boho. What have you been getting? 

Pastor—My friend, if you think you can get 
twenty-five cents from each person here I would 
be mighty happy to have you as a regular collector. 
That is five times as much as they ever gave. Just 
wait there a moment. There may be one or two 
others who will help you. 

Movie CasHIER (arises from her place and comes 
briskly forward, speaking as she comes)—I'll be glad 
to help you, Doctor. 
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Pastor—Have you ever had any experience 
taking a collection? 


CasH1er—No sir, but I have been the ticket seller 
down at the __-- moving picture theater and no 
one ever gets by me. I know that I have heard 
better music here this evening than we have down 
at the theater and there is something helpful and 
more worth while in this service of worship than any 
theater is able to offer. I am sure that these people 
would give me as much for the privilege of worship- 
ing God in this beautiful church, under these inspir- 
ing conditions as they would for watching a moving 
picture. 


Pastor—That may be true, but what do they 
usually pay you for a moving picture admission? 


CasHI1ER—Our admission price is ---- for adults 
and ._-.- for children. If you have ---- people here 
that would amount to at least $._... Would that 
be satisfactory? 


Pastor—Why you astonish me! Such an offering 
from this audience would support the entire work 
of this whole church for a week, yet the people com- 
plain that the church costs too much but you tell 
me it costs less than one performance at a moving 
picture house! Certainly that would be satisfactory. 
It is more than any audience has given in the history 
of the church! This makes two of you. I need some 
more. 

Conpuctor (comes forward in his uniform with 
@ coin-carrier suspended about his waist and a bunch 
of transfers in his hand)—V'I\ be glad to help you, sir, 
if I can be of any service. I’ve never taken a col- 
lection for a church, but I’ve been collecting fares for 
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es street-car company for years and I think I can 
O it. 

Pastor—It begins to look as if we were going to 
get along all right after all. You look like a capable 
man. What percentage of the people pay you when 
they ride with you? 

Conpuctor—Why, they all do! Everybody that 
gets on my car pays his fare or someone else pays it 
for him. No one rides without paying. 

Pastor—Don’t they ever complain that you are 
always asking for money? 

Conpuctor—Not that I ever heard, but it would- 
n’t do them any good. We wouldn’t haul them if 
they didn’t pay their _-__ cents. Do you let people 
in here without making them help pay the bills? 

Pastor—Why certainly! No church ever charges 
admission. They leave that to the conscience of the 
individual. We just ask them to give what they are 
willing to give. 

Conpuctor—lf the street-car company did that 
they would go broke within a month. We make ’em 
all pay alike. 

Pastor—Yes, lodges, clubs, and a lot of other 
places do that way too, but it is the glory of the 
church that it has been able to support itself on the 
free-will offerings of the people. Their gifts, then, 
are offerings to God and not payments. In this 
way their gift is an accurate measure of their thanks- 
giving to God for all His goodness to them. But I 
need another. 

Waitress (¢his girl with her white cap and black 
dress comes forward trippingly to stand beside the 
conductor)—I'll be glad to help if you can use me. I 
am a waitress and if I smile at them and give them 
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good service they usually tip me—not much per- 
haps, but I guess from what you say it is more than 
most folk give to the church. 

Pastor—My little lady, you have taught me a 
lesson. Ill let you help for the sake of the sugges- 
tion you have given me. I'll try hereafter to smile 
at the folk a little more, scold them less, and give 
them good service. I thank you for the hint. 

GaTE-KEEPER (4 youth in collegiate sweater with 
a large college letter across the breast comes forward 
with something of a swagger as the Pastor 1s talking 
to the WattTress. . He interrupts by saying)—lf 
there’s anything I can do, call on me. I take tickets 
out at the football games (use the sport of the season) 
and they all pay me ___- for admission. If this 
crowd would do as well we could run this church for 
three months. Let me help take the collection once. 

Pastor (starts to thank the GATE-KEEPER when 
several others come up: Newssoy, CANDY SALes-GiRL, 
Sopa-Fountain Dispenser, FILLING-STATION AT- 
TENDANT, BELL-Hop, CLERK, efc.)—Are all you 
people willing to help? 

Cuorus—Sure. 

Pastor (incredulously\—Do you think you can 
do it? 

Newsspoy—All these folks pay me ---- cents 
for a Sunday paper. If this audience paid me as 
much for this service as they pay me for the Sunday 
paper it would amount to more than $_-_--. 

Pastor (shakes his head mournfully)—So folks 
give God less than they spend for a Sunday paper! 

Canpy Sates-Girt—And if each one of these 
men gave me the price of a box of candy it would 
amount to $ 
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Pastor—I’ll never find fault with a man who 
takes a box of candy home to his wife. She is en- 
titled to as much now as she got while she was his 
sweetheart. 

Sopa-Fountain Dispenser—They will surely 
give me as much for the church as they would pay 
for a nut sundae. 

Pastor—Just what do you mean by a nut Sunday? 
I guess there are a lot of us who have spent nut 
Sundays, loafing around or tinkering at the car, try- 
ing to teach six dirty little spark plugs how to lead 
a clean life. 

Fititnc-Station Atrenpant—lIf they come to 
me I get the money all right! 

Pastor—What do you do? 

ATTENDANT—I run a filling station. 

Pastor—Do you mean a gas station or a restau- 
rant? 

ATTENDANT—I mean a gas station, and two dollars 
is the usual price I get. 

Berrt-Hop—And they nearly always pay me a 
dime for running errands. 

Cierk—They seem to have money enough when 
they come down to the store. 

Pastor (looking over the group as they have lined 
themselves up before the altar)—My friends, you have 
taught me a great lesson. I had almost begun to 
think that I was imposing upon the people when I 
asked them to contribute to the collection. They 
say the church is always begging for money. They 
say we drive people away by asking them to give. 
But I believe that it is as honorable to ask folks for 
money with which to support the work of the Lord, 
as to ask them to pay for services obtained elsewhere, 
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An institution that sends people out happier, better 
and inspired for their work, has a right to expect 
that these same people will maintain that institu- 
tion in its work, and the Church which is helping 
us is worthy of our support in order that it may help 
others. You folk know how these people spend 
their money on week-days. I believe that one way 
to keep the Sabbath day holy is to spend as willingly 
for the Lord on that day as we spend for ourselves 
during the week. I am going to let you take the 
collection. 

(At this point he goes to the spot where the collection 
plates have been waiting, out of sight of the audience, 
brings them back and hands one plate to each collector. 
They remain in their places until he has offered the 
prayer of blessing and then go out to receive the offering 
from the people.) 


ev he) is OTT 


A dramatic presentation of the dispute between 
Jesus and His enemies in the temple in which the 
question is asked, “Is it lawful to pay tribute unto 
Caesar?” 

The story is told by a Judean peasant woman who 
might have been present, to a neighbor woman who 
had not been there. 

TIME 
The day of the crucifixion, late afternoon. 


PLACE | 
A Judean village only a few miles away from 
Jerusalem. 


CHARACTERS 
Mary—The woman who went down to Jerusalem 
for the feast of the Passover. 
RacHEL—The woman who has dropped in for a 
few moment’s visit. 


STAGE SETTING 

It may be a garden scene or the interior of an 
oriental house. Both women appear in the simple 
garb of the day. 

LIGHTING 

The best effect will be obtained with a combina- 
tion of amber and red lights mixed, giving the im- 
pression of late afternoon. 


CURTAIN RISES 
(Mary is seen seated on a stool or bench at the right 
of the stage. Rachel stands at the extreme left. A 
stool or seat, somewhat lower than Mary’s stands 
between them.) 
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Mary—Hail, Rachel, blessed of women, it warm- 
eth my heart to see thee. 

Racuet—And thou, Mary, art of goodly counte- 
nance. 

Mary—It pleaseth me well to see thee, for thou 
art a woman of understanding mind. 

Racuet—I knew not that thou wouldst return 
from Jerusalem until the feast was done for none 
leaveth the city in these days except he needs must 
do so. 

Mary—But my heart was heavy and I hasted 
away. 

Racuet—It is passing strange that thy heart 
should be heavy in Jerusalem, for it is a goodly 
city and at this season of the year abounds in merry- 
making. But as for me, my sick child bade me 
tarry in this village. 

Mary—Yea, my beloved, Jerusalem hath been a 
joyful city in other years, but strange things have 
been happening in the holy city of late. 

RacHEL (seats herself upon the low stool and peers 
into Mary’s face anxiously)—I understand thee not. 

Mary—It concerneth the prophet Jesus. 

Racuet—Him of the village of Nazareth in 
Galilee? 

Mary—Even so. 

RacHEt—Tell unto me all the things thou hast 
heard concerning Him, for He is known even unto 
distant lands as a worker of wonders and of passing 
kindness. Many there be who say He is the prom- 
ised Messiah. 

Mary—Yea, and for such talk our rulers bear 
Him no small malice. 

Racuet—But, tell me the things thou hast heard. 
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Mary—Thou art beset with thine eagerness, 
Rachel. As for me, my heart is so heavy with my 
fear for Him that I can scarce speak. But I will tell 
thee if thou wilt forgive my weeping. 

RacHEL—Tell me. 

Mary—Jerusalem, as thou well knowest, was filled 
with a great multitude of people from the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The fame of the Prophet’s 
healing having gone out, great numbers crowded 
about Him daily, seeking signs and miracles and 
listening unto His teachings, so that the Scribes and 
Pharisees were sore vexed in spirit. 

RacHEet—Did’st thou see Him perform any 
miracles? 

Mary—Nay, but I heard Him speak. , 

RacuEt—Oh, would that my child had been well 
that I, too, might have gone with thee unto Jerusa- 
lem to have seen and heard the Prophet. But tell 
me, what spake He? 

Mary—lIt had been told unto me that Jesus 
would speak in the temple and I had hurried thither. 
As I drew near I saw Him pressed about by a great 
company and heard voices in hot dispute. 

Racuet—The Pharisees, I suppose. 

Mary—Yea, and the Herodians. 

Racuet—The Herodians? (as if in great surprise.) 
Why, these are they who have no love for Israel. 
They are Jews, ashamed of David, who seek to be 
Greeks, many of them even changing their names. 
My brother hath told me that they do not believe, 
even in Jehovah. 

Mary—Yea, it is even so. And this was the cun- 
ning of the Pharisees. They had persuaded certain 
Herodians to go with some of their young Pharisees 
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unto Jesus as if in dispute and ask the Prophet to 
settle their argument. 

RacneLt—It was a knavish plot. 

Mary—And the question they asked of Him was 
a very dangerous one. 

Racuet—What asked they? 

Mary—Said they unto Him, “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute unto Caesar?” 

Racuet—Ah these Roman buzzards who eat the 
flesh off the bones of Israel! 

Mary—But it was a very dangerous question. 
If He had answered them, “It is not lawful,” the 
Herodians would have reported Him unto Pilate, 
saying that He was a rebel against Rome. If He 
had answered them, “It is lawful,” the Pharisees 
would have reported Him unto the people as a base 
betrayer of the hopes of Israel and as a friend of 
Rome. And thou knowest the heavy yoke of Rome 
hath made no friends for Caesar among us. 

RacHEL—It was a dangerous question, indeed. 

Mary—Yea, very dangerous, for with the multi- 
tudes in Jerusalem from the uttermost parts it is 
easy to raise a tumult, and many of these know Him 
not but they hate Rome much. 

RacHeLt—But what said the Prophet? 

Mary—A great silence fell upon them all. Then 
said Jesus, “Bring me the tribute money.” And 
they brought unto Him a denarios. ‘Whose image 
and superscription is this?” He asked. They say 
unto Him, “Caesar’s.”’ 

RacueLt—And they knew full well that to accept 
the coinage of any king is to acknowledge his suprem- 
acy, for so our rabbis have taught us, for lo, these 
many years. 
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Mary—Yea, and as they saw that he had com- 
pelled them to admit their bondage unto Caesar by 
handling Caesar’s money they were wroth in spirit. 
But Jesus said unto them, “Render, therefore, unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.”’ 

RacHEeLt—To this they could scarce give answer. 

Mary—Nay, verily, Rachel, but this hath not 
ended it. In Jerusalem they say that the Scribes 
and Pharisees and High Priests have decreed that 
He must die. 

RacHet—Why, for what evil hath He done? 
Surely, He is the kindest man who has ever lived.” 

Mary (rising deliberately, and speaking with utter 
pathos)—For the crime of being kind in a world of 
hate. Hate always kills. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SPEAKS 
CHARACTERS 


Tue Minister—The lines for the minister are 
only suggestive. He may extemporize and elaborate 
as much or as little as he desires. 

A Voice—Preferably a man with a tenor voice 
who will read Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. To 
impersonate Lincoln a high, nasal tone should be 
used. It is very important that the address be 
memorized and read with good emphasis, expression 
and dramatic effect. The success of the entire pan- 
tomime depends upon the effective and climactic 
reading of Mr. Lincoln’s own words. 

A Reaper—Who recites the opening poem, 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” and Edwin 
Markham’s “Lincoln.” Two readers may be used 
if desired, each reading one poem. 

Two Boy Scouts in uniform, two Camp Fire 
GIRLs in costume, two LEGIONAIRES in uniform—a 
soldier and a sailor preferred—a VETERAN of the 
Civil War, or someone made up to impersonate an 
old soldier, a Necro Youtu, or a Negro mother and 
child. A considerable company of scouts, girls, 
legionaires may be used if desired. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Mace Quartet, Mixep Quartet, Necro Quar- 
TET, SOLoIsT, CHorus, Drummer, Bucter. If a 
male quartet is not available the mixed quartet 
can be used for both parts. If Negro singers are 
not available, a loud-voiced victrola can be used to 
produce the Negro Spirituelles, but in such a case 
the victrola should be out of sight. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SPEAKS $7 
PROPERTIES 


- Bust or ABRAHAM LINCOLN, or a large framed 
picture if the bust is not available. A Monumenr . 
upon which is mounted the bust of Lincoln, con- 
structed of composition building board and painted 
to represent marble. FLacs and WreatTus. 


STAGE SETTING 
Monument should occupy the center of the stage, 
far enough back to allow characters to pass in front 
and far enough forward to allow them to group at 
the rear. Entrances should be made from both 
sides of the platform. Characters may approach 
via the middle aisle of the auditorium, walking its 
entire length, or they may come from side doors 
(providing there is a door on each side of the plat- 
form) and move across the front of the church. 
Singers should have a platform raised above the 
level of the regular platform at the side and to the 
rear of the monument, but in full view of the audi- 
ence. Seats should be provided for them somewhere 

in the background between numbers. 


LIGHTING 

The house should be dimly lighted, but lights on 
the platform concealed behind flags or other decora- 
tions should flood the monument with light on all 
sides. A spotlight is needed to throw the light on 
the face of Mr. Lincoln during the closing moments 
while the Gettysburg Address is being read. 

Tue Minister SpEAKs—He is greatly mistaken 
who says that “Dead men tell no tales.” Jesus of 
. Nazareth from His cross is worshipped by millions, 
John Huss, from his funeral pyre set all of Europe 
aflame, and Abraham Lincoln, from his tomb in 
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Springfield, Illinois, rules America more absolutely 
than Calvin Coolidge from the White House. 
Though dead, yet he speaks with the voice of more 
than living authority. 


In that Illinois city which Mr. Lincoln loved and 
called his home, wherein his children were born and 
most of his active life was spent, lives a great 
American poet—Vaschel Lindsay—who loves to 
sing of this great son of the common people. Tread- 
ing the streets of Springfield in the quiet of midnight, 
he caught a glimpse of the soul of the great martyr 
and embodied his vision in a beautiful poem, 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks At Midnight.”* 


The reader, without other announcement, comes to 
the platform and, taking a position beside the monu- 
ment, reads: 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down, 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


*«Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight”, was written by Vachel Lindsay 
and is reprinted by permission of the MacMillan Company. 
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He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us:—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly, and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to cornland, Alp and sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 


That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


Reader returns to a seat off stage. 

Tue Minister SpeAKs—We are gathered here to 
pay our tribute to that great American who gave his 
life, as he asked others to give theirs, that this 
government “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, might not perish from the earth.” 
He whose words struck the shackles from millions 
of slaves has a message for our generation. There- 
fore, sound the call! Let the people hearken! 
Abraham Lincoln Speaks! 
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Bugler from a distance plays “assembly” and the 
drummer follows with a few measures beaten in a 
quick march time. 

Tue Minister Speaks—Abraham Lincoln, child 
of the log-cabin, son of the prairie and savior of the 
nation, typifies in his own life the struggle of the 
republic. Born in obscurity and rising by tortuous 
labors to the highest office within the gift of the 
people, he incarnates the spirit of America which, 
born in the wilderness of a new continent rises 
through difficulties to the leadership of the nations 
of the world. His ears, sensitized by the forest, 
were quick to catch the sobs of the down-trodden 
and oppressed throughout the earth. His eyes, 
trained by the far-stretching prairies, were quick to 
see the hope of the world in Democracy. Therefore, 
with high consecration and holy purpose he dedi- 
cated his life to the preservation of the union, until 
the whole logic of his life was expressed in his words, 
“The Union Must Be Saved.” 

The Mrixep Quartet sings, “We'll Rally ’Round 
the Flag Boys.” As the music begins, Boy Scouts, 
in two columns, each led by a large American flag, 
approach the monument, and form in a line on each 
side. As the song concludes, the flags are placed 
against the sides of the monument and Scouts step 
back a little, maintaining their line, leaving room for 
Girs and LEGIONAIRES. 

Tue Minister SpEAKs—No man could have 
borne the burdens laid upon his shoulders by 
enemies in front and critics at his back except that 
he carried in his heart the conviction that he was 
working out the will and purposes of a divine destiny. 
Without being a churchman, Abraham Lincoln was 
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a man of prayer and in his reliance upon an Al- 
mighty Providence he found his strength. He be- 
lieved himself led of God, a “Child of the King.” 


The Souoist, preferably dressed in the costume of 
the Civil War period, takes her position immediately 
in front of the monument and sings, “I’m a Child of the 
King.” When through singing she returns to her seat. 


Tue Minister Speaks—No nation can be great 
whose womanhood is not held in high esteem. For 
every great man there has been a great mother. In 
the tender hearts and hands of the women who 
guided Abraham Lincoln through his childhood and 
youth we have noble examples of that great host of 
plain American women who do a humble duty in a 
great way. Two devout women mothered the 
martyred president—Nancy Hanks Lincoln, his 
mother, and Sarah Bush Lincoln, his step-mother— 
and historians have never been able to agree on the 
question of which contributed most largely to his 
life and character. But at least we can say at this 
late date that the hard office of mothering another 
woman’s child was glorified by Sarah Bush Lincoln 
as she reared with infinite tenderness and splendid 
Christian patience, the son of Nancy Hanks. Who 
can estimate the character-stuff that was poured 
into the soul of the growing boy by these Christian 
women who sang the songs of Zion in his hearing as 
they performed the simple and homely tasks of their 
primitive and frontier homes? 


The Mixep Quartet takes its place and begins 
singing “Beulah Land,” or some other old fashioned 
gospel hymn. Meanwhile Camp Fire Girts in the 
same formation as the Boy Scouts approach the stage 
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and drape their flags at the sides of the monument and 
then take their positions in front of the Scouts. 

Tue Minister SpeAKs—When Edwin Stanton, 
secretary of war, came from the room in which the 
martyred president lay, still and cold in the first 
embrace of death, he lifted his face and hands 
toward Heaven and devoutly exclaimed, ““Now he 
belongs to the ages!” 

Almost immediately he who was but yesterday 
abused, ridiculed, vilified and slandered, became 
the hero of the nation. His former enemies vied 
with his stalwart defenders to do him honor and pay 
him lavish tribute. The hand of the traitorous 
assassin unknowingly drew aside the curtain of 
criticism with which he had been surrounded and 
the soul of Abraham Lincoln shone forth in heroic 
size. Then it was that we discovered what manner 
of man he was and, seeing, we bow our heads in 
reverence, idolizing and idealizing him in death with 
the same boundless enthusiasm with which his 
critics damned and ridiculed him when alive. Only 
as he lay prostrate did we realize how tall he had 
been. Only in the weakness of death did we know 
his strength in life. Only in his absence did we 
realize how we had loved his presence. Only with 
his hand gone from the rudder of the ship of state 
did we understand how patiently and skillfully he 
had piloted us through the shoals and dangers. In 
the calm democracy of death he ceased to be a 
Republican, a westerner, or even president. He 
was now, “Abraham Lincoln, Man of the People.” 

The READER comes forward and reads Edwin 
Markham’s poem, “Lincoln, Man of the People,’* 


*«Abraham Lincoln” written by Edwin Markham and reprinted by per- 
mission of the MacMillan Company. 
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without introduction, returning to a seat off-stage at 
its conclusion. 


When the norn-mother saw the whirlwind hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A Man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tank and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
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Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 

So came the Captain with the mighty heart: 

And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 

He held the ridge-pole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Tue Minister SpeAks—Great men can become 
great only as they meet or make great opportunities. 
No small part of the greatness of Lincoln was his 
great ability to command the loyalty of millions of 
freemen and fire them with his own passion for the 
preservation of the Union. From everywhere they 
came answering to the call of “Father Abraham,” 
and laid down their lives on a hundred battlefields 
that the nation might live. To these we bring our 
tribute and pay our honorable praise. These are 
the boys of the “Old Brigade.” 

The Mare Quarter comes forward and sings 
“Where are the Boys of the Old Brigade,” by Parks. 
Meanwhile the Crvit War VETERAN, escorted on each 
side by LEGIONAIRES, approaches the monument, 
carrying a wreath, which he hangs or places at one 
side of the base of the monument. They stand at 
attention, facing the monument, until the singing has 
ceased. Then the Lectonatres (if several are used) 
take their places behind the Scouts, in line, 
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Tue MInisTER SpEAKs—The ranks of those who 
offered their lives that the nation might live, grow 
thinner with every passing day. The living links 
between us and Mr. Lincoln are becoming fewer and 
fewer. Let us pay them, then, high tribute while 
we may. 

A LEGIONAIRE comes to the side of the VETERAN 
and escorts him gently off the platform to a comfortable 
seat at one side. Meanwhile the Mate QuaRTET 
sings, ““Tenting Tonight On the Old Camp Ground,” 
retiring to their seats at the conclusion. 

THe Minister Speaks—But there are those of 
our country who will never forget. These are they 
who have come up out of great tribulation, from 
whose ankles have been stricken the shackles of 
centuries of servitude. Twelve millions of them in 
America can be trusted to be true to the flag because 
it was this flag which gave them their freedom. 
Since that time they have fought in every war in 
which the Union has been engaged and right bravely 
have they played their part. No Negro has ever 
been known to shoot at that flag. No Negro is to 
be found among the anarchists, communists or 
obstructionists. Instead, we have made them body- 
guards for our presidents and none has ever betrayed 
the trust, while presidents have lain down in peace 
and security, knowing that the black man is on 
guard! 

The Necro SincERS begin a spirituelle. One or 
more may be used, according to local desires. If a 
victrola is used it may be better to play only, “Steal 
Away To Fesus.” As the closing number (whether by 
singers or machine) “Steal Away to Fesus” 1s used, a 
Negro youth or a Negro woman and child approach 
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from one side of the monument, crossing the stage to 
the monument and hang a wreath in the very center, 
above the other wreaths. Having hung the wreath 
in position they step back, look reverently up into the 
face of Mr. Lincoln, then drop their heads and fold 
their hands as if in prayer, and retire. 


When the Negro singers have finished, all lights be- 
gin to go out, leaving the spotlight on the monument. 
This light narrows down until it is focused on the 
bust (or portrait) of Mr. Lincoln. In the meantime the 
speaker who is called A Voice and who is to recite the 
Gettysburg address, slips in behind the monument 
under cover of the Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and Le- 
gionaires, out of sight of the audience. When the 
light is focused on the bust and all is still (changes of 
lights following Negro singing should be accompanied 
by absolute silence to heighten the effect of lighting the 
face of Mr. Lincoln) the Voice from behind the monu- 
ment begins reading the Gettysburg Address. The aim 
is to create the illusion that the bust is speaking. 


A Voice Speaks—‘“Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, canlongendure. Weare met ona great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It 1s altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
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have consecrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note, nor long re- 
member, what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

When Address is finished, all lights go out, for a 
moment, then the house is suddenly lighted, the organ 
begins playing “Faith of Our Fathers” and the Scouts, 
Girts and LEGIONAIRES, retire during the singing of 
the last Stanza. 


Benediction. 


THE (DEATHYTES&SeAR Max 


A Pantomime for Armistice Day 
CHARACTERS 


A Bass or BariToneE SoLtoist—May be in choir 
vestments, military uniform, or civilian dress as 
desired. 

SoLptERS IN Kuaki1—As many as local stage re- 
quires, carrying rifles and wearing trench helmets 
and gas masks, if obtainable. 


STAGE SETTING 

A stand of flags (foreign flags with American flags 
if desired) is set up at the extreme edge of the stage 
on whichever side is most convenient, preferably 
the left. The soloist takes his position beside or 
directly in front of the flags. 

An entrance is provided at one side and an exit 
at the other side of the stage. Floors should be 
padded or carpeted so that there shall be no sound 
of footfall during the pantomime. If it is possible 
for soldiers to enter from one side, cross the stage 
and return again to the entrance unobserved, the 
arrangement 1s ideal. Screens should be erected, if 
necessary, so that the soldiers shall be visible only 
while marching across the stage. 

The entire stage is lighted in blue or dark green, 
behind the line of march, so that the figures of the 
soldiers shall be silhouetted against the light, like 
dark, moving shadows. When the singer takes his 
place before the flags to begin the song a spot of 
red or amber light should be thrown on him, just 
large enough to cover him and include the flags. 

The purpose of the pantomime is to give the 
audience a reminder of the men who marched away 
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to war. The night effect and silent marchers gives 
the impression of ghostly figures walking across the 
sky. 

Tue MinistER SpEAKs—On the 24th day of June, 
1914, an insane Serbian student in the little city of 
Serejevo fired the shot that engulfed the world in the 
flames of war. Those flames spreading across the 
seas caught up the peoples of all races and colors and 
even America, in all her splendid isolation, could not 
forever remain outside the conflagration. 

We are paying tribute tonight to those men 
who, at the call of their country, went out to offer 
their lives on bloody battlefields if necessary, that 
American ideals and institutions might be safe 
and that the dream of democracy might not fade 
from out the world. Years have passed since we 
saw our sons and brothers marching away to war. 
Many new facts have come to light since that day 
and many opinions may have changed, but the valor 
and consecration of American youth shines with all 
the greater glory as we look back through the years 
upon their response to their country’s call in the 
hour of danger. War stands today as the greatest 
crime of modern civilization, but men who are 
willing to die for their ideals will never go unsung 
or unhonored. 

With the assistance of the singer and the song we 
will be transported tonight to the city square, and 
through the eyes of the poet we will see the marching 
hosts at noon-time as they tramp gaily down the 
street and away to war with colors flying and drums 
rattling out the rhythm of the march. Then will 
come a sudden transition. Instead of noon it is 
midnight. Months have passed since the gay hosts 
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tramped through the city streets. Long casualty 
lists have been published. Regiments have been 
decimated and filled again. Women are in mourn- 
ing. Little children are sent weeping to bed. In- 
stead of hosts of marching men filling the streets 
there are the marching ghosts of these same men 
filing down the avenue. 

As you watch these spectral marchers, think, I beg 
of you, of that great host for whom the war 1s not 
yet over. Mothers whose sons never came back. 
Men who carry on their bodies the scars of battle. 
Other men who still carry wounds and lie, tonight, 
in hospitals and sanitariums still winning the war. 

At this point the house lights go out. A drum 1s 
heard in the distance beating a march time. After a few 
measures have been beaten with the house in complete 
darkness, the stage lights come slowly on (if a dimmer 
is used, otherwise turned on) and the organ begins 
playing the chorus of the song. Drum and organ 
continue playing in uniform rhythm throughout the 
chorus. Drum stops when organist begins the intro- 
duction. As soon as drum stops beating, the spotlight 
is turned on the flags revealing the singer in place. As 
soon as he begins singing, the soldiers appear at the 
opposite side of the stage, marching single file, across 
the stage toward him, carrying rifles. ‘fust a glimpse 
of their khaki 1s obtained as they march behind the 
singer and the spotlight falls upon them. They con- 
tinue marching, in an endless procession, keeping step 
with the music, as long as the singer sings. The line 
of march should stop in time to allow the last soldier 
to pass behind the singer at the identical moment that 
he sings the last note. 
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THE DEATHLESS ARMY* 
"Twas golden noon in the city square, 
I heard the drums and the trumpet’s blare, 
The gallant troops were mustering there, 
The flower of our brave old army. 
Stalwart boys and veterans old, 
Side by side in their red and gold, 
With a cheer and a smile went rank and file, 
In the van of our brave old army. 


Marching for the dear old country, 
Marching away to war, 

With the hearts they love behind them, 
And the flag they love, before. 


Twas deep, still night in the city square, 
Hushed were the drums and the trumpet’s blare, 
But a phantom host was marching there, 

In the steps of the brave old army! 
Solemnly, silently through the night. 
Grim faces and eyes so bright, 
As heroes look when they march to fight, 

At the head of a mighty army. 


And then I knew in the still night-tide, 
What men were mustering side by side, 
They were the men who had fought and died 
In the ranks of our brave old army. 
And the gallant swords may broken lie, 
Their bones may bleach ’neath an alien sky, 
But their souls, I know, will never die, 
They march in a deathless army. 
*The song to be sung is entitled “The Deathless Army” words by Frederick 


E. Weatherly, music by H. Trotere, published by Boosey and Co., 9 East 
17th Street, New York, 


JOSEPH AND THE INN-KEEPER 


A Christmas Conversation 
CHARACTERS 


Two Voices which are heard coming from some 
distant part of the church, thus giving the impres- 
sion that the audience is eaves-dropping on the 
conversation between JosEepH and the Inn-KEEPER 
that first Christmas night. Joseph’s voice should 
be rather high-pitched and plaintive. The Inn- 
keeper speaks in a rough, brusque voice and finally 
grows quite irritable. 


THE SETTING 

The minister suggests, without detail, what the 
audience may expect to hear. The choir sings 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” during which time 
the house lights go out. The only illumination is 
that which comes from a lighted star which hangs 
near the place from which the sound of the voices 
comes. After a considerable pause, following the 
close of the hymn, Joseph is heard speaking: 

JosepH—Good sir, I pray thee, tarry just a mo- 
ment, for I would speak with thee. 

Inn-KEEPER—Speak quickly then, for I am much 
troubled with many things this night and men are 
calling unto me from everywhere for everything. 

Josepu—I perceive that thou art in great haste 
and I seek only that thou shouldst tell me where 
I may seek that I may find the inn-keeper of 
Bethlehem. : 

Inn-KEEPER—I am he, and woe is me for the 
multitude this night hath driven me sorely for, be- 
hold this cursed decree of Caesar’s hath brought 
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unto the village the sons of David from all over the 
land and we have no room. 

JosepH—I, too, am a son of David, and when 
Caesar’s decree went forth that all the world should 
be enrolled, I came hither unto Bethlehem, which is 
my city, with Mary my wife, for we are of the tribe 
of Judah. 

Inn-KEEPER—And Bethlehem hath never before 
seen sO many strangers as this night? One would 
think that all the world was of the tribe of Judah. 

JosrpH—Verily the tribe of Judah is a great tribe 
and hath given Israel great kings. 

Inn-KEEPER—Yea, it is so, but I have no time 
this night for such matters. I pray thee speak thy 
business and let me go. 


JosepH—Tarry, I pray thee, for but a moment. 
Behold I have journeyed far and my strength is well 
spent. Even from Nazareth have I come and Mary, 
my wife, hath come with me and her strength 1s 
gone and we have no place whereon to lay our heads. 
Make room, I pray thee, for her if not for me, for 
‘she is very weak from much riding on the back of 
an ass and she is also young. 

Inn-KEEPER—Thou art a good man, no doubt, 
and well spoken, but [have no room. See, in yonder 
inn are many men from many lands. Moreover I 
have some noble guests this night who must be 
richly cared for, besides, Rome hath sent a company 
of soldiers and they must be cared for. The centurion 
is an imperious fellow. Thou knowest full well what 
would befall me if I did not show honor unto Rome. 

JosrpH—Yea, verily, I know the yoke of Rome 
rests heavily upon the necks of Israel for she 1s a 
restless people. 
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Inn-KeEPER—And there hath been much mur- 
muring amongst the people because of this decree of 
Caesar’s. Pity me if a tumult should arise in this 
inn this night, for Israel hath no fear and Rome 
hath no mercy. 

JosEpH—Yea, my lord, but these dire forebodings 
frighten me not. Only make room in some tiny 
room for my wife Mary. For myself I care not. I 
will sleep among the asses and camels. 

Inn-KEEPER—But I have told thee, man, that I 
have no room. 

JosepH—And I have besought thee not for my- 
self, but for Mary. Verily, I tell thee truly; she is 
ill and altogether unready for a night under the 
stars. 

Inn-KEEPER—But I have no room. 

JosepH—And, my lord, she is great with child 
and the hour of her delivery draweth near. Have 
pity in thy heart, O master of the inn and find some 
room for the maiden for this is to be her first born 
and she is sore afraid. 

Inn-KEEPER—Thou art a good man, methinks, 
and thy wife deserveth good care, and were it not 
for this multitude I would gladly give thee aid, but 
tonight I have no room. 


JoserH—But, good master of the house, I beg 
thee to let me bring her that thou mayest see her 
for thyself. She is young and Israel hath seen none 
fairer. And the blessing of the Most High is upon 
her, for she is pure of heart and fair to look upon. 

Inn-KEEPER—Thy words strike deeply into my 
heart and I would fain help thee, but my inn is full. 
If thou wert an inn-keeper thou wouldst understand. 
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JosepH—Nay, I am not an inn-keeper, but I am 
a carpenter, and I will pay thee well for I have a 
little money. And if there be any doors or locks 
that need repairing I will do them well, for in 
Nazareth there is none better than Joseph. I will 
pay thee well, only let the maiden have room. 

Inn-KEEPER—But I have told thee I have no 
room. Rome hath sent her soldiers here to keep the 
peace and | cannot send Rome’s soldiers to sleep in 
the court with the camels. And mighty ones are 
here from Jerusalem—Scribes and Pharisees—and 
the wealthy and the great from afar have come unto 
mine house and some have been here for many days. 
And they have brought asses and camels and oxen. 
Hearest thou not the tramping and bellowing of the 
beasts? 

JoserpH—But a daughter of Israel is dearer in the 
sight of Jehovah than asses and camels. Thou hast 
made room for them. Can’st thou not make room 
for her? 

Inn-KEEPER—O son of David, I am a patient 
man and my heart is touched for thee and for thy 
wife, but I am an inn-keeper and my business 
cometh before my sympathy. I have no room for 
thee in the inn. 

JosrpH—But hearken, I pray thee, unto one 
more word. Behold there is a mystery here for both 
Mary and I have suffered many things concerning 
this child in our dreams. Truly Jehovah hath 
spoken unto us and he is to be no ordinary child. 
Make room for God’s appointed to be born. 

Inn-KEEPER—What have I to do with this? 
Thou weariest me with thy much pleading. I am 
an inn-keeper and not a prophet. 
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JosepH—Have mercy, then, good master of the 
house and give us a roof over our heads, if it be even 
in the stables with the asses, for the night is cold and 
far advanced and we have journeyed far. I will 
pay thee well and the blessing of Jehovah will be 
upon thee. 

Inn-KEEPER—Thou hast wearied me and more- 
over they are calling unto me from the inn. 

JosepH—Hast thou then no room, even in the 
stable of the inn? 

Inn-KEEPER—Since thou persisteth in thy plead- 
ing, I will fetch a boy. If haply he shall find room 
for thee in the stable, make there thy bed of straw 
until the morning, but trouble me not for I have 
rich and noble guests to care for this night. But 
forget not to pay me in the morning, for I am an 
inn-keeper and keeping an inn is my business where- 
with I feed my little ones and replenish my purse. 

(His voice is dying away as if he were leaving.) 

JosepH—May the Mercy of Jehovah be upon thee. 

InnN-KEEPER (Faintly as from a distance)—O boy. 
Take yon Nazarene to the stable that he may make 
his bed for the night. 

Josepu (faintly, as from a distance)—May the 
blessing of Jehovah be upon thee. 

THe CHorr—Sings “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 


IPIBBR 


PASSING OF THE OLD YEAR 
A Pageant for New Year’s 


CHARACTERS 

FaruHer Time—A young man attired in the tra- 
ditional garb of Father Time, carrying a globe such 
as 1s used in geography classes. 

IGNoRANCE—A young woman robed in a dark 
brown drape. 

PREJUDICE—A young woman robed in a gray or 
black drape. 

Tue CHurcH—A young woman robed in classic, 
white drape, carrying a gold cross. 

Conorts oF IGNORANCE AND PreyupiceE—As 
many characters as desired, young men and women, 
representing war, malice, strife, intolerance, greed, 
disease, poverty, crime, etc., robed in various colored 
drapes suggestive of their name. Thus war is garbed 
in red, crime in yellow, disease in purple, malice in 
green, etc. 

CouorTs OF THE CHurcH—Dressed to represent 
their parts. Schools, attired in academic cap and 
gown; Hospitals, attired in nurses’ uniform; Social 
Service in civilian attire; etc. Use as many as 
desired. 

Tue Nations—As many young people as desired, 
carrying foreign flags. It will help greatly if these 
can be vested in choir robes or something similar. 

ForeicN CHILDREN—As many young people as 
desired, each costumed in the dress of some foreign 
country. 

CanpDLE BEearers—Two girls in white drapes. 

Cuoir. 
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STAGE SETTING 

A high platform is erected in the center of the 
stage, at the rear, from which FatHeR Tim_ speaks. 
An entrance is provided, by means of curtains or 
screens, immediately behind this platform, so that 
FaTHer TIME may come out without being seen, to 
mount the platform. 

A series of steps is arranged at the foot of the 
platform upon which Tue Cuurcu takes her stand 
as she receives the World from Time. 

A low platform along the back of the stage will 
make it possible for the Nations to stand somewhat 
elevated above the rest of the stage when they take 
their places. 

LIGHTING 

A spotlight is almost necessary, also footlights. 
In addition it will help greatly if flood lights can be 
arranged in concealed positions to cover the entire 
picture with colored light. 


MUSIC 

All of the music for the Cuorr will be found in the 
church hymnal, except the “Halleluiah Chorus.” 
If desired, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” (to 
the tune of Miles Lane) may be substituted. 

All music for the organ is indicated in the text. 
It will add much to the general effect if the organ 
continues playing softly throughout the pageant, 
but incidental music should never be so loud as to 
drown the words of the speakers. 


THE PAGEANT 
The house is in darkness and the stage in dark 
blue. The organist has played “Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” and one or more verses of the hymn have 
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been sung by the choir. A flute or violin playing the 
hymn before the choir sings it makes a beautiful 
introduction. 


As the carol is finished the organist begins playing 
“Ase’s Death,” by Grieg, very softly and two girls 
attired in classic, white drapes and bearing lighted 
candles appear—one at each side of the stage—and 
slowly approach the raised platform in the middle 
of the stage, placing their candles on the edge of the 
platform, they turn down a large card upon which 
are lettered the numerals of the old year, and exit 
slowly. 


A red spotlight is turned on the entrance and after 
a brief pause FaTHER TIME appears, walking tremu- 
lously forward to the very edge of the platform. 
Over his right shoulder he carries his scythe and in 
his left arm he carries the World. When he reaches 
the edge of the platform he looks down, about and 
up and after a dramatic pause begins speaking. 
When Time appears, organist begins playing “Day 
is Dying in the West,” and other evening hymns, 
continuing until Conorts or IGNoRANCE appear. 


Time—And now the end! 


Twelve short months ago I stood at the beginning 
of the path. I was young and full of hope and the 
way stretched out before me most entrancingly. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days of adventure were 
just ahead. Fifty-two weeks of thrilling labor and 
challenging tasks. Twelve glorious months I had in 
which to do my work. 

When 1927 (or the year previous) gave this beauti- 
ful World into my keeping I was full of dreams. I 
made my vows unto Heaven that before I sur- 
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rendered this precious jewel I would perform miracles 
and work wonders upon it. 

It seems but yesterday! 

What a beautiful World it is (here he fondles the 
World caressingly). With what exquisite colors has 
God wrought! And how He loved it! So much so 
that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth on Him need not perish but might have 
everlasting life! 

Men have called it a cruel world—wicked, cold 
and heartless. But I have held it next to my heart 
for twelve wonderful months and I have learned to 
love it. Would to God that it might be given unto 
me to carry for just one more year. So many 
tasks are still unfinished. So many labors are still 
incomplete. So many evils are still unconquered. 

Through storms and shadows I have come with 
the World in my keeping. At times my path has 
been slippery with the blood of men slain in battle. 
Little children whom I have brought to live upon 
this earth have been thrust into poverty and death 
and if I had but one more year surely I could change 
all of this. 

I have seen governments set up, reforms initiated 
and holy promises made unto the peoples of the 
earth which are still unfulfilled. If I had but one 
more year! 

But I have come to the end. The candles burn 
low. Before I leave this stage to take my place 
among the spirits of the centuries departed, I must 
find one who can be trusted, into whose keeping I 
can commit this treasure of Heaven. It is not easy 
to part with such a World, and yet it is written in the 
book of God that each year shall have but twelve 
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months in which to do its work and then, ah then, 
another year! 


What will the new year think of my work, and 
what will he do with my dreams? 

My bones weaken and I tremble with age. Who 
will take from me the burden of earth’s responsibili- 
ties and work out that redemption which has been 
promised unto the sons of men throughout the 
ages? Who? 

At this point IGNORANCE and PREJUDICE appear, 
two decrepit and aged hags, clinging to each other. 
Holding up pleading hands they beseech TIME to give 
the world to them. IGNORANCE speaks. The scene is 
flooded with red light, the spotlight turns to amber, 
and widens to include the characters as they appear. 

IcnorancE—Give the World unto us, Father 
Time, for we have held it in our arms through many 
centuries. We have bathed it in blood and tears and 
wrapped it in darkness. 

Time—And who are you? 

IcnorancE—I am Ignorance and this is my sister, 
Prejudice. We are well known unto the children of 
men. They will know us! And moreover, we have 
many children who will assist us in our work upon 
the earth. (Time draws the World back as if to guard 
it against such hands as these that reach up for it.) 

Here appears a motley crew, consisting of Disease, 
Poverty, Crime, etc. They slink about the stage 
muttering and snarling. The organist, meanwhile, 
plays Massenet’s “Elegy” or “Le Miserere’ from 
Il Trovatore. 

Preyupice—Hear the voice of Prejudice, O 
Father Time. Grant, I pray thee, that unto me and 
mine shall be given the World for just one more year. 
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I will guard it well. No foolish dreamer or impracti- 
cal idealist shall try wild, chimerical experiments 
upon the World. I am the goddess of “Things As 
They Are” and into the keeping of these, my chil- 
dren, I willcommit the World and they will hold it fast. 

The harpies break out into a mad snarling among 
themselves and after a brief moment of confusion a wild, 
weird, prolonged shriek is heard among them, at which 
they suddenly become silent for a few seconds and then 
the snarling begins again, this time much more quietly. 
Time, drawing back in loathing, views the ugly brood 
with horror. 

Icnorance—Give no heed, O Father Time, to 
these wild cries of our children. They have been 
always so. They have been so from the foundation 
of the World. It is written in the book of Heaven 
that we shall be so. But we are necessary and 
normal. Indeed men have often taken us instead of 
their best judgment, for we are strong and powerful. 
You cannot change human nature and humanity 
clings to us with persistent affection. Give us the 
World for just one more little year. 

Time—These are the ones who have made my 
way slippery with the blood of innocents. These 
are they who have slaughtered strong men in battle, 
shut up little children in crowded tenements and 
enslaved sweet women to the whirring machines of 
factory and mill. These are they who have piled 
up wealth and trampled out the souls of men. Is 
there none other who would take the world from 
me? Is there none who would love the world, heal 
its wounds, bind up its broken hearts and lift up 
its fallen. Is there none who would bring strength 
to the weary and sight to the blind? 
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THE Cuorr degins singing “O Zion Haste,” lustily. 
Tue Cuurcn and her cohorts have assembled at the 
rear of the auditorium and come marching briskly down 
the center aisle double file. The spotlight in white is 
turned on THE Cuurcu and follows her down the 
aisle. The stage is flooded with blue and the cohorts 
of Ignorance and Prejudice slink back to the rear, 
forming a line just in front of the platform upon which 
Tue Nations are to stand. Tue Cuurcu mounts 
Stage at right, under the spotlight which now widens 
to include Time and a large part of the stage. Her 
cohorts stand in line in the aisle just off stage until 
called. Organist plays “True Hearted, Whole Hearted” 
or other hymns of loyalty. 

Tue Cuurcu—Give the world unto me for this 
new year, O Father Time. 

TimE—And who are you? 

Cuurcu—I am the Church of the living God. 
For nineteen hundred years I have waited for a 
chance to show what I could do with this beautiful 
World. There have been times when I have al- 
most had it within my hands and then it has been 
stolen from me by these (indicating Ignorance and 
Prejudice). 

Time—You have had many opportunities with 
the world, O Church of God. Have you anything 
better to offer than crusades, inquisitions, indul- 
gences, witch-burnings and controversies? 

Cuurcu—Yea, it is all true. I have failed many 
times, still most that the World has for which she 
blesses God this night she owes to the Church. I 
have established schools—(the name of each cohort ts 
spoken and the cohort mounts the stage from the right 
and proceeds briskly across to the left, making a com- 
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plete line just ahead of the cohorts of Prejudice and 
Ignorance, but behind THe Cuurcu who stands well 
forward on the stage. Enough time should be given 
for each to allow them to cross the stage alone before 
the next is called)—hospitals—social service agencies 
—courts of justice—markets of honor. (Use the 
names of all.) 1 have sent young men and maidens 
with the souls of heroes unto the ends of the earth 
to preach the good—(organist begins playing “Faith 
of Our Fathers”)—tidings of the Gospel of Peace. 
Give the world unto me and I will labor earnestly to 
bring in the reign of good will. 


Time—Have you sons and daughters who will 
do your bidding? | 

CuurcH—I have, Father Time. I have a host of 
daring youth—(organ picks up “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and Fuac BEARERS appear, coming from 
each side of the stage, forming a row clear across the 
back of the stage. All join with the choir in singing the 
hymn at close of Church's speech)—youth aflame 
with a passion for service and sacrifice—a generation 
who will give their lives to make this world like unto 


the city of God. 

Choir, Flag Bearers and Cohorts of the Church 
here take up the song, singing one verse only with vigor 
and gusto. 

CuurcH—These are the ones who, having heard 
the call of the cross—(organist continues “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’ softly)—have dedicated their 
lives to whatsoever cause I bid them serve. They 
come, not from America, alone, but from under every 
flag and among every people there come those who 
love me and follow my bidding. 
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Foreign folk assemble, singing “All Hail the Power 
of Fesus’ Name,” together with the Choir, the Flag 
Bearers and Cohorts of the Church. A few lights are 
turned on in the auditorium and the spotlight is playing 
upon the stage with many colors. Organist continues 
playing the hymn. 

Tue Cuyurcu—Give the World unto me, O aged 
one. In the name of the living Christ I beg of you. 
Let me have the World for just one little year that I 
may show unto the world the glory of God among 
men. And there shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the former earth shall pass away and all 
things shall become new. 

Time hesitates but slightly, then raising his hand as 
if in blessing, stoops as if to give the globe into the 
keeping of the Church. All figures on the stage separate 
and group themselves so that the CHURCH may approach 
the steps at the foot of the platform. She mounts the 
steps, receives the globe and as she does so, two figures 
nearest the platform turn down a card so that it faces the 
audience, bearing the numerals indicative of the new year. 

CuurcH—Unto us, O children of God, hath been 
given a mighty task! A sacred obligation rests upon 
us. But thanks be unto God, we have the leadership 
of our Christ and He cannot fail. O Church of the 
Living God, Go Forward Into 1928 (use the name of 
the new year). 

The lights have been brightening up, the organist 
introduces the ‘“Halleluiah Chorus’ from Handel’s 
Messiah and all voices sing with enthusiasm. 

It may be preferable to sing. “All Hail the Power of 
Fesus’ Name,” in which case “Tell It Out Among the 
Nations” should be used when the foreign folk assemble. 

‘Benediction. 


“THE QUEST FOR CHRIST” 


A Christmas Pantomime 


CHARACTERS 

THe Minister. 

A Voice. 

Spirits or HeEATHENISM—As many as may be 
needed. Costumed in the dress of heathen countries 
or shrouded in dark drapes to give them a ghostly 
appearance. 


STAGE SETTING 


The entire stage is lighted in blue, representing 
night, with a small illuminated star just above the 
exit. The floor must be carpeted so that there is no 
sound of footfalls. Every precaution should be used 
to prevent all unnecessary noises and give the figures 
the appearance of spirits moving through the silence 
of the night. 

“Spirits” enter at the extreme right of the stage 
and move directly across to the extreme left, passing 
behind the minister who stands in the pulpit reading 
from the Scriptures. Any reading lamps should be 
shaded so that no light can fall upon the moving 
figures. A small number of “Spirits” will be neces- 
sary if the stage arrangement permits them to cross 
the platform and return, unobserved, to the entrance, 
to cross again. If this is not possible a sufficient 
number should be used to keep up the procession 
during the entire time of the dialogue. 

The lines should be read with dramatic expression 
and feeling. The “Spirits” move deliberately, in an 
unbroken line, throughout the reading, with intervals 
of about ten feet between the figures. As they ap- 
proach the star one raises her arms as if in supplica- 
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tion, another bows his head as if in adoration. 
Other figures adopt poses expressive of joy, thanks- 
giving, worship, etc. Each “Sprrrr’” pauses briefly 
under the star just before the exit. A careful re- 
hearsal of the procession will reveal the most 
effective and impressive action. 


THE PANTOMIME 
Tue Mrnister—On the night that the heralding 


angels sang their songs of joy over Judean hills an- 
nouncing the birth of a Savior, the world was in the 
midst of a great expectancy. Astrologers from the 
east had been studying the stars and philosophers 
from the west were poring over the sayings of wise 
men in search of some word of light for the races of 
men. Devout men of Israel were studying their 
Scriptures and praying daily in the temple for the 
deliverance of their people. 


Tonight, just as nineteen hundred years ago, the 
world is setting out on a great spiritual quest. 
Philosophy, paganism, prosperity—all these have 
proven inadequate to satisfy the great spiritual 
hunger that has gripped the races of men. 


In the picture which will unfold before you tonight, 
you will see the silent and pathetic figures of heathen- 
ism as they move before you through the night of 
ignorance. In all the sky there is but one star of 
hope—the same star that shone over Bethlehem when 
Christ was born in the manger with the cattle lowing 
His lullaby: You will hear the voice of Hebrew 
prophecy and the cry of the starved souls of men. 
As you see the nations coming to the star, let us 
remember that in our Christ there resides the hope 
of their salvation. 
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At this point the lights begin to go out. The minister 
may offer a brief extemporaneous prayer if desired, in 
order to develop the mood for the pantomime. In any 
event a considerable pause is necessary and the chang- 
ing lights will heighten the attention of the people. 
When the stage is fully lighted, the minister begins 
speaking. As soon as his voice 1s heard let the organist 
begin playing “Silent Night, Holy Night,” and con- 
tinue with other Christmas carols played very softly 
until the pantomime is concluded. 

MinisTER—Lift up your heads oh ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors and the King of 
Glory shall come in. 

Voice—Who is this king of Glory? 


MinisteEr—The Lord mighty to save, He is the 
King of Glory. 

Voice—I am the voice of those who have never 
heard of this salvation. Who is this King, and by 
what name is he called? 

At this point the Spirits of Heathenism appear, 
moving across the stage from right to left. 

MinistEr—His name shall be called Jesus, for 
He shall save His people from their sins. 

Voice—Has He come to bring salvation unto. al 
peoples? 

Minister—For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Voice—But I have lived in darkness for lo these 
many years and I have never, unto this day, heard 
even so much as His name. 

Minister—That, O.-son of. Nope <2 is the hege 
of the Church of Grist that we, having the good 
news of everlasting peace, have not told it: unto the 
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nations. But unto you and unto your children shall 
come the good news of the love and kindness of God. 

Vortce—May God speed the day! For even in 
this hour we bow down to idols of wood and stone. 
We call unto them in our hours of pain and they hear 
us not. We offer our sacrifices unto them three times 
a day and they consider us not. We enter into the 
darkness of death and the silent mystery of the grave 
where there is none to guide us or comfort our little 
ones and they show unto us no mercy. 

MinistER—But Jesus, our King, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffering under Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead 
and buried and raised again on the third day—He 
hath said, “I am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth on me shall never die.” 

Vorce—But no one has told us of Him. And how 
shall we know unless we have a teacher, and how 
shall one teach except he be sent? And how shall 
one be sent except that ye who know this Jesus shall 
believe His salvation is for the whole world and send 
us the good news? 

MrnisteR—Take heart, O son of humanity, for 
this is Christmas time and unto you there is born 
this day in the heart of the Christian Church a 
Savior, who is Christ the Lord. And this Savior shall 
be your Savior and our Savior—your God and our 
God. By His stripes we are healed and by His 
wounds all we who, like sheep have been led astray, 
shall be brought to see the light of His salvation. 

VoiceE—But we have waited so long. Mothers 
have held their little ones to their breasts and 
promised them that in His own good time God would 
reveal Himself unto all creatures and these little 
ones have grown into strong men, then into old men, 
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and finally they have stepped sadly into their graves 
but in all their days they have heard not. And ye 
say that ye have known Him and have not told us. 
Behold my children walk in darkness, seeking the 
light and your children, having the light give it not 
unto us. Like a mighty cry throughout the earth 
rings the supplication! Give us of your light! Tell 
us of your Christ! We seek Him who was born in 
Bethlehem! Where is He that was born King of the 
Jews, and the brother of all mankind? 

At this point the choir begins singing, “Tell It Out 
Among the Nations,” the figures continue moving until 
the hymn 1s finished and then the minister leads the 
congregation in a prayer of consecration. As the 
prayer is concluded with the Lord’s Prayer, the house 
lights come on, the stage lights are turned out, and the 
star is left burning. 


THE BUILDING OF THE FLAG 


A Patriotic Pageant-Pantomime Designed for 
the Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday 
or Other Patriotic Occasions 


CHARACTERS 

A Voice—This part should be taken by an experi- 
enced public speaker for the burden of the program 
rests upon him. No costuming is necessary, though 
he needs a reading desk unless the lines are memo- 
rized. His position should be at the extreme side of 
the stage and in full view of the audience. The 
speeches presented herewith may be supplemented 
with additional material if desired. 

A Reaper—Robed in a white flowing drape with 
a brilliant red sash. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus—Any illustrated history 
or encyclopedia will indicate the costume needed. A 
long flowing robe can be substituted for the tights 
usually shown, if desired. This figure will need, in 
addition, a sword and a gilded cross about ten 
inches in height. 

GeorcEe WasHiIncTton—A man at least six feet 
in height, attired in the traditional Revolutionary 
costume of a civilian, not a soldier. 

Goppess or Liserty—A woman dressed to repre- 
sent the traditional figure. 

CoLonists—Twenty-eight persons, men and wom- 
en, representing the original thirteen colonies. 
They may be dressed in the costumes of the colonial 
period, in costumes indicative of the different col- 
onies (as ‘suggested in the text accompanying here. 
with), or uniformed in some patriotic fashion with 
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hats, capes or other uniform material. When this 
program was first presented the members of the 
choir, robed in their black and white vestments, took 
this part. Persons chosen for this part should be 
from the choir, or able to sing in chorus work. 

Cuitpren—Forty-eight children, representing 
forty-eight states in the completed union. Any 
patriotic uniform such as caps, sashes, etc., should 
be used. A red, white and blue cap with an apron 
of the same coloring made of crepe paper was worn 
by each child in the original presentation. 

Musicians—A trumpet soloist, or trumpet quartet 
or brass quartet, if obtainable. A brass band or 
orchestra. Organist or pianist. A mixed quartet 
and soloist. A chorus choir. A male quartet and a 
ladies quartet can be used if available. 


PROPERTIES 

The most important piece of property necessary 
for the presentation of the pantomime is the flag 
which must be made up of pieces and built up as the 
program proceeds. It may be constructed in a 
variety of ways, but if it is made up in a substantial 
manner it becomes a magnificent piece of property 
to be used in decorating for other occasions. 

Two plans of construction are offered herewith; 
the first is designed for use in a large auditorium 
and the second for use in a smaller room. The 
ingenuity of any clever worker will suggest other 
forms of construction. 

The first step in the construction of the flag is to 
decide upon the sizé to be used, then by comparison 
with any standard flag the exact proportions of the 
various parts can be determined. Be sure to get it 
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large enough that it will make a dignified showing on 
the platform. 

The flag used in the original presentation was 
fourteen feet in length, the thirteen bars being made 
of thirteen boxes constructed out of composition 
building board (very heavy cardboard will do) made 
light-proof on three sides and the ends and the 
front covered over with sign muslin which permits 
the light to shine through. The seven red bars were 
stained red in front and the backs, sides and ends of 
all boxes were painted to represent logs. 

Small round electric light globes inside the boxes, 
wired with a socket on the back of the box for con- 
necting with the main current, provided for the 
illumination. Inasmuch as the electrical equipment 
is rather expensive it may be advisable to undertake 
to secure the loan of globes and sockets. Small 
Christmas tree lights can be used for the bars if the 
flag is not over eight or nine feet in length. 

The starry field was constructed of building board 
and studded with small Christmas tree lights. 
Forty-eight of these lights were white, the rest blue. 
The white lights were wired twelve to a series and 
the blue were wired eight toa series. All circuits were 
connected together in such a way as to allow them to 
be connected by one wire to the main fuse block. 

Forty-eight small white stars, coated over with 
white or silver paper and sprinkled with “Christmas 
Tree Snow,” with holes in the center large enough to 
allow them to slip easily over the Christmas tree 
lights are needed. 
THE STAGE 

The stage should be built on at least three levels. 
The lowest level should allow room enough for forty- 
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eight children to stand upon. The second level 
should provide enough room for the twenty-eight 
colonists. If they must be stationed in two rows it 
may be well to have their platform built in two levels 
so that the second row stands above the first. The 
third level is for the flag and should be high enough 
to allow the entire flag to be plainly seen above the 
heads of all participants. This level should be 
slightly longer than the flag and wide enough to 
allow George Washington and the Goddess of 
Liberty to work upon it in building up the flag. The 
various raised platforms can be covered with green 
burlap, white cheese cloth or some other colorful 
covering. 

Provision should be made for the electrician to 
take his station back of the flag without being seen 
by the audience. It will be found very advantageous 
to have it arranged so that he can move from fuse- 
box to flag without interference in the event that 
any wiring does not work perfectly. 

Entrance to the stage may be made from both 
sides or one. 

No flag or other patriotic decoration should appear 
anywhere else in the auditorium for such will detract 
from the electrical flag. 


LIGHTING 


All fuses should be thoroughly tested to make 
sure that they are heavy enough to carry the load 
required of them. The necessity of testing out every 
piece of equipment beforehand cannot be over- 
estimated. More than one wonderful program has 
fallen short of perfection because something went 
wrong with the wiring or the connections at the last 
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moment which might have been guarded against 
if a more careful check-up had been made in advance. 

Full lighting instructions accompany the text. 
Wherever “dimming” of lights is called for the lights 
may be extinguished if no “dimmer” is available. 

In addition to the lights used in the flag, there 
should be a spotlight, footlights and sufficient flood- 
lights to light the stage adequately even when all 
the auditorium lights are out. If the orchestra is 
using lights they should be screened in such a way 
that the stage lighting is not interfered with. 


MUSIC 

Much of the music suggested is to be found in the 
standard church hymnals. All special numbers used 
are listed herewith, together with the name of the 
publisher. Most of it can be obtained of any music 
house or ordered through Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
Illinois, or other well-known dealers. 

All musicians should be furnished with a “cue 
sheet” that there may be no misunderstandings as 
to when to come in. Inasmuch as the organist is to 
continue playing almost constantly, it may be help- 
ful to have an assistant who will be ready to turn 
the music at the times needed, always having new 
numbers ready without delay. 


BUILDING THE FLAG 


Tue Voice (Comes to his position at the right of 
the stage in a dignified manner, pauses for a moment 
to catch the attention of the audience, and then begins 
speaking deliberately with full voice. All notes and 
manuscript should be in place before he arrives at his 
desk). 
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Oh happy, happy, happy America! 
Blessed of God, respected of men! 


Within your boundaries there lives a race of men 
enjoying more liberty, freedom, and prosperity than 
any other nation has ever known since men began 
setting up other men to rule over them. Above 
your homes there is a flag of red, and white, and blue, 
which promises more hope, more peace, and more 
opportunity to your sons and daughters than any 
other emblem that ever kissed the breezes of Heaven. 


Throughout the world mothers of little children 
born under the crushing heel of tyranny, tell with 
bated breath the story of the flag waving over a 
nation in which any boy, regardless of birth, may 
aspire to the highest office in the land if he be wise 
enough and good enough. Men upon whose necks 
the yoke of oppression has rested with incredible 
cruelty, turn their glazing eyes upon our beloved 
“Old Glory” and implore ‘“‘whatever gods there be” 
with their dying breath to guard our nation “that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

At this point the organ begins playing, very softly, 
“The Red, White and Blue,” continuing it until the 
closing of the reading “Your Flag and My Flag.” 


If that flag is ever torn from the Heavens, bring- 
ing down to the dust the hopes of all the down- 
trodden of the earth, it will not be because of the 
assaults of enemies from without, but because those 
who live beneath its protecting folds forget the 
white passion for righteousness and liberty which 
gave it being and surrender those high and holy 
principles which have sanctified it. 
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Tue READER (appears at the left of the stage, ad- 
vances to center under an intense white spotlight, and 
reads “Your Flag and My Flag.”)* 


Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam: 
Snow-white and soul-white 
The good forefathers’ dream: 
Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to gleam aright— 
The glorified guidon of the day: a shelter through 
the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky: 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around— 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the 


sound. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 


*<Your Flag and My Flag”, written by Wilbur D. Nesbit, the “Trail to 
Boyland”, published by Bobbs Merrill Company. 
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Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight: 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and 
you— 


Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


At the close of the poem the spotlight follows the 
reader off-stage. Meanwhile the house lights are 
slowly dimmed out. Avoid a sudden transition from 
light to dark if possible. When house 1s completely 
dark, stage should be slowly lighted up with dark blue. 

Tue Voice (degins speaking as soon as poem is 
finished)—Toward the close of the fifteenth century 
a spirit of restlessness was manifest throughout 
Europe. The oppression of kings and tyrants, long 
endured without protest, began to excite the op- 
position of the people. Ominous rumblings were 
everywhere heard. Lovers of liberty and sons 
of freemen, listening through the nights for an 
answer to their prayers for deliverance, heard a call 
to arms—a wild, tumultuous challenge to rise and 
shake off their chains. 

During this speech the organist—or pianist if pre- 
ferred—begins playing the introduction to “The 
Trumpeter” by F. Arlie Dix. This should be so timed 
that the trumpet will come in as soon as the voice 
ceases speaking. This number may be used effectively 
by a trumpet quartet or a brass quartet if desired, but 
it should be played briskly and with marked spirit. 

Tue Voice—You who have assembled here to- 
night are to see the building of the flag. The spirits 
of heroes and heroines long gone will walk again 
among us, and on this stage will raise a glorious 
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emblem of hope. As the flag takes form before your 
eyes you will hear the story of those sacred purposes 
and holy hopes which gave it sanctity and meaning. 


At this point the figure of CartstoPHER CoLuMBuS 
appears at the right of the stage and stalks deliberately 
and majestically across the platform. He holds a 
cross aloft with one hand as the other grasps the hilt 
of his sword. His face is slightly upturned as if he is 
under the leadership of the spirit of the cross which he 
carries. Nearing the left edge of the stage he stops, 
remains standing, and holds his pose with cross up- 
lifted until he receives the cue to kneel. A red spotlight 
meets him at the edge of the stage and continues upon 
him without interruption until he leaves the stage 
which remains lighted in blue. 

Out of the East there came a little fleet of three 
tiny vessels bravely sailing across a trackless sea 
into the unknown West. All the perils that could be 
conjured up by a frenzied and ignorant—(the organist 
begins playing “The Morning” from Peer Gynt Suite, 
by Grieg, keeping the music very subdued, typifying 
the awakening of a new spirit)—imagination were in- 
sufficient to halt the intrepid commander of that 
daring company. Commissioned by the king and 
queen of Spain to sail toward the setting sun until 
he had found a new route to India, and to claim for 
the Spanish Crown and the Holy Catholic Church 
all lands upon which he should set foot, Christopher 
Columbus set out upon that high adventure. With 
the inexorable trade winds at his back and with a 
mutinous crew locked below decks he grimly lashed 
himself to the pilot’s wheel and wrote laconically in 
his diary each evening, “This Day We Sailed West.” 
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Here Cotumsus unsheathes his sword, extends tt be- 
fore him, and kneels slowly. He raises the sword to his 
lips and kisses it near the point. Then, with a broad 
sweep as if ta take in all land in sight, he strikes it to 
the ground sharply and continues a moment, holding tt 
firmly pressed against the soil, then rises and goes off- 
stage. Meanwhile he does not take his eyes off the 
cross which he holds aloft. The pantomime is intended 
to represent the dedication of the new country to the 
Christian fatth. 

Tue Voice (remains silent until CoLumBus dis- 
appears off-stage, then speaks)—While Christopher 
Columbus was heading his little fleet into the setting 
sun in search of a new route to India, other intrepid 
adventurers turned their eyes toward the rising sun 
of a new political and religious freedom. Martin 
Luther, John Huss, Savonarola, Copernicus, John 
Wycliffe, Galileo and “millions of humble and name- 
less” souls declared their independence of the 
spiritual tyranny of the Roman Catholic pope. 
England, grown to power, defied the maritime and 
military domination of Spain and Portugal. Serfs 
and peasants writhed restlessly under the heavy 
pressure of economic injustice. The Spirit of Liberty 
was coming to birth everywhere. 

The Gopvess OF LIBERTY appears and takes her 
place at the left of the stage under an intense white spot- 
light. The stage is lighted in red, symbolic of the morn- 
ing. A quartet (men or women) begin singing “The 
Flag Without a Stain” by C. A. White, using but one 
verse. Singers should not appear on the stage. 

Tue Voice (continues as the song ceases)—Within 
the wilderness of the new world a new nation came 
into being. Trained in the stern, hard battle with 
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savage elements and still more savage men, there 
arose a new race. In conflict with nature they grew 
bodies as hard and durable as granite and as self- 
reliant as the oaks. In controversies with stubborn 
and selfish monarchs they developed minds trained 
in political philosophy and the science of govern- 
ment. The spirit of the untamed forest distilled 
into their souls as the freedom of the trackless 
wastes became a part of their very beings. Born of 
parents who came to the new world to be free, 
these splendid sons of courageous pioneers feared 
no man, loved liberty, walked resolutely and counted 
their lives a small cost to pay, if necessary, in any 
war for freedom. 


GeorGE WASHINGTON appears at the right of the 
stage as the spotlight widens to include him. “Liperty” 
bows to greet him. Both stand facing the audience as 
the organ begins playing, softly, “Yankee Doodle,” 
continuing the tune until the close of the next speech. 


Tue Voice (after a pause sufficiently long to allow 
WasHINGTON fo take his place in a dignified way)— 
From the pine trees of the north to the palms of the 
south, America was settled by those who fled from 
the tyrannies of the old world to gain the freedom of 
the new. The Protestant Reformation was an ac- 
complished fact by 1570, but intolerant and bigoted 
monarchs sat upon the thrones of European nations 
driving thousands of their most valuable subjects 
into exile. From every nation on the continent 
these brave spirits came to America until up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard twenty different lan- 
guages were spoken. But whatever the language 
spoken, one word was common on all tongues and 
that was liberty. One spirit drove them all forward, 
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doggedly, in the face of hardship and that was the 
determination to find, or to found, a safe asylum 
where men might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. In such an heroic 
mould America was shaped. 


A quartet sings “Land O’ Mine” by Fames E. 
MacDermid, using all verses. They may be costumed 
in colonial garb, or merely vested and stand in the front 
of the stage, or if dressed in civilian clothing they 
should stand behind \NASHINGTON and “LIBERTY”. 
The lighting should turn to white as they sing, or be 
switched from red to white at the final climax of the song. 
the spotlight goes off as the white light comes on. When 
the quartet has finished singing WASHINGTON and 
“LIBERTY” turn, mount the steps and take their posi- 
tions on the highest platform level, in readiness to place 
the bars in position as the flag is being built. The 
organist continues playing “Land O’ Mine” until the 
drums are heard. 


Tue Voice (Continues as soon as singing has 
ceased)—When the year 1776 opened, an impassable 
breach had come between England and her American 
colonies. American industries were being smothered 
in the effort to protect the ancient privileges of 
English merchants. The burdens of taxation, 
never graciously accepted, were unusually obnoxious 
and irritating to colonists struggling against poverty 
to wring reluctant profits from an undeveloped con- 
tinent. Taxes levied for the purpose of paying for 
a war which was fought in the interest and for the 
defense of the colonies were repudiated because the 
taxed had no voice in the taxing. Youthful and 
fanatical patriots, zealots hot in the cause of free- 
dom, inflamed the minds and stirred the souls of the 
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colonists to rise in revolt. Tom Paine with his 
caustic pen and irrefutable logic, Patrick Henry with 
his contagious passion and irresistible spirit, Alex- 
ander Hamilton with his brilliant reasoning and 
kindling personality, Thomas Jefferson with his 
philosophical training and democratic hopes, Samuel 
Adams with his fanatical zeal and incredible in- 
dustry, Benjamin Franklin with his scholarly in- 
stincts and practical political sagacity, John Han- 
cock with his high daring and vision and James 
Madison with his unerring judgment and precocious 
statesmanship—these and others of their kind were 
the moving spirits of the American colonists. The 
strength of America was not in muskets and cannon 
but in the indomitable spirit of her manhood. 


When the stupidity of English royal governors 
could no longer be endured, when the exasperating 
and stubborn demands of royal ministries could no 
longer be met with dignified and righteous protest, 
and when precious blood of patriotic colonists had 
been shed by English soldiery at Lexington and 
Concord, the soul of the colonies suddenly burst into 
flames. From north to south and from the Atlantic 
to the wilderness there went a wild, desperate, in- 
furiated cry—“To Arms! To Arms! To Arms!” 

A bugle breaks in upon the music, playing “As- 
sembly.” Drums are heard in the distance beating a 
brisk march. They come nearer and nearer, then they 
seem to recede and finally are heard but faintly. When 
the drumming is at its height the organ music ceases. 
Drums continue as if in the distance until the tune 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” begins. 

Tue Voice (continues as soon as the sound of the 
drums begins to die away)—¥From stores and shops, 
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farms and forests they rushed to arms. With the 
precious boon of liberty in jeopardy, all racial, 
religious, economic and geographical differences were 
forgotten. They were all Americans now! Those 
regiments of untrained sons of freedom who rallied 
at the frightened call of Massachusetts were bound 
together by one indissoluble tie which all the tyranny 
of King George III and the power of English gold 
could not break. They were highly resolved that 
the oppression which had driven their forebears to 
the bleak shores of New England or the sandy 
wastes of the lower Atlantic seaboard, there to 
starve and struggle with the wilderness, should not 
now be transplanted to the new world wrested from 
the primeval through incredible -hardship and 
suffering. Gentlemen of high position and aristo- 
cratic birth might command the armies in the fields 
but “it was a host of yeomen fresh from the plow 
who filled the ranks and carried the muskets.” All 
differences of race, class, and religion were forgotten 
in the mad passion for liberty and freedom which 
fused thirteen colonies, fringing the sea for eighteen 
hundred miles, into a new nation—The United 
States Of America. 


From this point on the ““Co.onists” appear, each 
two carrying a bar of the flag as the names of their colony 
is called. Each pair approaches the center of the stage, 
hands the bar up to WasHincTON and LiBERTY who put 
it in place on the frame. In the meantime the electri- 
cian connects them with the wiring from the rear. The 
utterances of the name of the colony is the cue, in each 
case, for the entrance of a pair of colonists. When the 
colonists have delivered their bar they take their place 
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one on each side of the platform, standing until closing 
of the pantomime. 

From the South there came a great leader of the 
American armies destined to win the reputation for 
being one of the greatest military strategists of all 
times. With him came regiments of Episcopalians 
from Virginia. 

The organ begins playing “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia.” Two colonists appear with a red bar. 

The militant spirit of Protestant independence, 
descending through many generations of those who 
had defied religious and political oppression, was 
strong within them. However loyal their clergy 
might be to the established Church of England and 
the English crown, the Virginians were even more 
loyal to the principles of freedom in which they had 
been schooled under Protestant preaching and when 
the news was borne to the South that liberty was 
in jeopardy in the North they answered the call of 
their Puritan brethren with regiments of stalwart 
defenders and vast quantities of stores and treasure. 

With Charles I on the throne and Archbishop Laud 
vested with spiritual authority, the cause of liberty 
in England was most forlorn. Twenty thousand 
Puritans left their homeland and came to America, 
(the organ begins playing “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
Two colonists appear at the mention of Massachusetts 
bearing a white bar which they hand to WASHINGTON 
and Liserty, then take their places beside the Virginia 
colonists and remain standing) here to found colonies 
in which they might be free to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. On the 
bleak shores of Massachusetts they landed first, a 
little band of Pilgrims arriving in the ancient and 
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dilapidated ‘“‘Mayflower.”” Here, in spite of disease, 
poverty, starvation, suffering, Indian massacres and 
almost unbelievable hardships they set up their 
homes, gained a foothold and became prosperous. 
But of all the blessings they found in the new land 
none was so dear as freedom. 


In the year 1685 the generous Edict of Nantes 
was revoked by the Catholic French monarch with 
the result that thousands of French Huguenots, than 
which no finer body of folk was to be found among 
Protestants, came out of France and settled in the 
Carolinas. When the call to arms came from New 
England, hard pressed by English soldiery, (the 
organ begins to play the ““Marseillaise.” Two pair of 
colonists come bringing two bars, one of red and one of 
white which are given to WASHINGTON and LIBERTY 
and the colonists take their places beside the others.) 
the families of these French Protestants true to 
their heritage, furnished to the American cause 
many of the leading soldiers, statesmen, politicians, 
pamphleteers and merchants. With them came 
German Palatines, Reformed Dutch, Swiss Protest- 
ant and a considerable number of Scotch-Irish who 
had fled from Catholic and Protestant oppression in 
Ireland. But whatever the blood stream that 
flowed in their veins, their hearts all beat to the 
same rhythm for the colonial cause. 


From Georgia, also, they came, the philanthropic 
and (the organ begins playing “Dixie.” Two colonists 
appear with a bar of red, also taking their positions 
with the rest) generous spirit of General James Ogle- 
thorpe still evident. Founded as a refuge for ruined 
debtors, Georgia became in time the home of 
Scotch Highlanders, Jewish refugees and persecuted 
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Protestants from every nation in Europe. Guaran- 
teed religious liberty from the founding of their 
colony, the Georgians had been free-born and 
Georgia’s regiments went out to battle for their 


birthright. 


In 1634 two little vessels arrived off the Atlantic 
coast with a company of two hundred and fifty 
persons. Of this number twenty were noble gentle- 
men, mostly Catholic, and the rest were laborers, 
mostly Protestant. The government of the new 
colony was Roman Catholic, but absolute religious 
freedom was guaranteed. As a result, thousands of 
Protestants came from England, Sweden, Germany 
and Ireland and when Freedom was in need of de- 
fenders, Catholics and Protestants marched to the 
battlefield in the same regiments from Maryland. 
(The band or orchestra starts “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” at once and two colonists bring in a bar of 
white as the number is played. If the children are to 
appear in uniforms this 1s an advantageous place for 
them to begin making ready.) 

The Papal Bull of Demarcation, issued by Pope 
Alexander VI in 1493 divided the then unknown and 
pagan worlds between Catholic Spain and Portugal. 
Until the time of the Protestant Reformation no 
Christian nation ever ventured to infringe upon their 
rights so guaranteed. The wars on the continent 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
however, so exhausted Germany and France that 
they were able to take but small part in the coloniza- 
tion of the new world with the result that England 
and Holland stood almost alone in the field disputing 
the aggressions of Spain and Portugal. The burden 
of American colonization fell heavily upon England 
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and Protestant Holland, and the latter in an effort 
to strengthen her position and set up defenses against 
the Spanish, dispatched a colony of Dutch Reformed 
and Belgian Walloon Protestants to settle New York. 
(The organ plays, ‘Ein’ Feste Burg” as two colonists 
bring New York's bar of red. Two more colonists 
appear immediately afterward at the mention of Dela- 
ware, bearing a bar of white. The organist continues 
playing the same air for both colonies. 


In a similar effort Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, gave four hundred thousand dollars out of 
his own pocket and urged the people, rich and poor, 
to give more funds for the establishment of a colony 
in America “which might serve to enlarge the com- 
merce of the kingdom, propagate the Lutheran 
faith and aid him in his struggle against the Catholic 
powers.”” Thus DeELaware was born into the family 
of freedom in the new world of America—another 
child of Protestantism in its search for liberty. 


Among the early reformers of religion in England 
were the Quakers, who represented the very essence 
of Protestantism. Among their number was William 
Penn, a young man of wealth who became interested 
in America as a religious haven for his brethren in 
the faith. Inheriting from his father a huge claim 
against Charles II, he managed to obtain a grant 
of land in the new world and came, establishing 
Pennsylvania. When he arrived he found Swedish 
Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, Swiss Protestants, 
French Huguenots, and English Puritans already 
established in his domains. To these he gave the 
privilege of making laws for their (organist plays the 
Pastoral Symphony from Handel’s Messiah, as two 
colonists come with a red bar) settlements according 
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to their own choosing and consciences and, true to 
his Quaker convictions, established the principle of 
religious freedom throughout the colony for all men. 
Immediately it became the asylum for the oppressed 
from everywhere, and Germans, French, Swiss, 
Dutch, English, Jews, and large numbers from 
smaller groups, races and religions, began arriving 
from all Europe. 

It has always been one of the perversities of human 
nature that men withhold from their fellows when 
they are powerful, that for which they struggled 
with desperation when they were weak. It is not 
surprising, therefore, though it may be disappointing, 
to discover that when the Puritans came into the 
ascendency in New England they drove high Church- 
men out of the North into the southern colonies of 
Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas. But even 
before the Anglicans appeared in Massachusetts the 
Pilgrims drove Roger Williams and Anne Hutchin- 
son into exile because they did not preach the gospel 
of the Prince of Peace according to the standards of 
John Carver and William Bradford, leaders of the 
Massachusetts’ colony. These two brave souls, ac- 
companied by little groups of faithful followers 
founded new colonies called CoNNEcTICUT and 
Ruove Is.anp, wherein a new type of religious free- 
dom was guaranteed. 

(Two pairs of colonists appear, carrying a bar of red 
and another of white. Meanwhile the organist plays 
“OQ God Our Help in Ages Past? and the first two 
verses of the hymn are sung by a quartet.) 

Differences of religious opinion, economic pressure, 
the increasing prosperity of the Massachusetts’ col- 
ony and the shiploads of refugees from the old world 
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which arrived every week at Boston harbor drove 
the settlements farther west and north and the 
colony of New HampsuireE became a member of the 
sisterhood of liberty. 

Puritans from Connecticut, driven by conscience, 
Quakers from England, seeking peace and security, 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians driven out of Ireland 
by war and oppression, English Baptists fleeing for 
their lives, and Dutch Reformed spilling over from 
New York settled in New Jersey. (The last pair of 
colonists appear carrying a bar of red which com- 
pletes the stripes of the flag. The organist begins play- 
ing the introduction to ““The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” by Sousa, arranged for mixed voices, and all 
colonists arrange themselves ready to sing.) After a 
few years under private government the colony 
came under the control of the Crown. When the 
call came to take up arms against the oppressor 
New Jersey was gloriously represented by men and 
treasure. 

From thirteen colonies, born of a great human 
longing for opportunity and freedom, came the 
thirteen stripes of our flag. Those bars of red were 
dyed their crimson color by the blood of patriots 
shed at Yorktown, Bunker Hill, Long Island, Tren- 
ton, Ticonderoga, Cowpens, and Valley Forge. 
Those bars of white are symbolic of the purest ideals 
and the highest aspirations of the spiritual idealism 
by which any man, red, yellow, black or brown may 
become an American! 

Here the colonist-choir sings “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever”. Two more colonists appear with the field of 
blue which is set in place while the singing progresses. 
Meanwhile the spotlight is flooding the scene first with 
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one color and then another, producing a mood of 
excitement and expectancy. 

Tue Voice (at the close of the singing)—No sooner 
had Lord Cornwallis surrendered his sword to 
General Washington at Yorktown than these intrep- 
id adventurers with their freshly won liberties 
plunged into the forests and began hewing common- 
wealths out of the wilderness. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Ohio, Mississippi, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Maine 
Vermont, Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, West Virginia, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, New (the voice names the 
states deliberately, as if calling the roll. The children 
come in two lines, one from each side of the platform, 
handing up stars to WASHINGTON and LIBERTY which 
are placed on the blue field of the flag. The children 
Should move as rapidly as possible, taking their place 
on the lower level of the stage as soon as they have 
delivered their stars in order to be ready to sing) Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Florida, Wyoming, Arkansas. 

When all children are in their place they begin sing- 
ing “The Union Forever.” The colored lights play 
over them as they sing. When they come to the close 
of the song all lights are turned out suddenly, leaving 
the house in absolute darkness.) 

Tue Voice (speaking out of the darkness, after a 
brief pause)—But the glory of the flag is not a glory 
of color and a halo of honor that can be thrust upon 
it, but a glory that proceeds from the spirit of free- 
men residing within the folds of the flag. The beauty 
of the flag is the beauty of the souls of the people 
over whom it waves. The sanctity of Old Glory 
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is a glory from within that shines out upon a strug- 
gling, groping world. 

At this moment the electric current is turned on, 
illuminating the flag from the inside. At the same 
moment the band or orchestra takes up “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” playing it lustily. 

Benediction. 

House lights partly on to allow the people to retire. 
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PaoeoLLIGHTS 

Frequent use is found for spotlights. If the regu- 
lar equipment manufactured for this purpose is not 
available, the following substitutes will serve with 
more or less satisfactory results. 

A stereopticon is the best substitute and will 
serve quite well in most instances. The ordinary 
stereopticon will throw a square area of light, but a 
frame can be adjusted to the slide carrier which will 
throw a light area of any shape. This frame can be 
made out of dark colored cardboard fitted into the 
slide carrier, with the aperture for the light to pass 
through being cut in the desired shape. If colored 
light is desired, it is possible to get plain colored 
slides made up by any slide manufacturer at a very 
small cost. When these colored slides are put into 
the carrier they will be found to give some beautiful 
effects. Sometimes unusual colors can be obtained 
by blending the light through two colored slides. 

If no spotlight or stereopticon is available an 
ordinary pasteboard mailing tube may be used. 
The lamp is inserted at one end and the size of the 
light area regulated by the length of the tube. The 
longer tubes make smaller areas and the shorter 
tubes give larger areas. This device is quite useful 
on the stage where a small spot of light is wanted on 
a particular player or object. A cardboard or tin 
cone fitted about an ordinary lamp will serve the 
same purpose. 

2. COLOR FILTERS 

The best device for coloring light is a material 
known to the theatrical profession as “gelatine.” It 
comes in a wide variety of colors and is very inex- 
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pensive. This “gelatine” is mounted in a tin or 
heavy cardboard frame and placed in front of the 
lamp. Heat dries it out quickly and it becomes very 
brittle thereafter. For this reason it is well to sup- 
port it with screen wire, thus avoiding breakage. 

Crepe paper will serve as a substitute but care 
must be used to make sure that there is no danger 
of burning. 

Ordinary window glass can be stained with varnish 
mixed with color and set in front of the lamps. 


FLOODLIGHTS 

One of the most useful pieces of equipment for light- 
ing a church stage is a home-made floodlight which 
costs very little and serves a wide variety of purposes. 

A sauce pan of bright tin is fitted to a block of 
wood upon which is mounted a lamp socket. The 
pan is fitted about the socket in such a way as to 
act as a reflector. The size of the pan will depend 
upon the size of the lamp used, but the two-hundred 
watt lamp seems to be the most serviceable. A 
series of these reflectors can be used as footlights, 
or they can be mounted on standards and concealed 
behind curtains, etc., making a splendid illumination 
for the stage. By the use of color filters some very 
beautiful effects can be secured. 


4. DIMMER* 

A “dimmer” is very valuable for decreasing or in- 
creasing lights gradually. The professional mechan- 
ism is rather expensive, but a useful and inexpensive 
one can be made by any high-school boy. The first 
requirement is an ordinary galvanized iron pail 
holding about two gallons. An insulated copper 


*Copied from “Capturing Crowds,” by permission of the publishers, the 
Abingdon Press. 
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wire should be attached near the top of the pail by a 
stove bolt serving as a “binding post.” Across the 
top of the pail is laid a thin board in which has been 
cut a narrow slit somewhat shorter than the diameter 
of the bucket. A “V-shaped piece of zinc, long 
enough to reach almost to the bottom of the pail, 
and wide enough across the top to wedge in the slit 
of the board should entirely insulate the zinc from 
the pail. The light circuit to be illuminated is con- 
nected, through an ordinary lamp cord, to a lamp 
socket. One strand of the cord is severed at a con- 
venient point and the free ends of the two copper 
wires of the “dimmer” connected with the ends of 
the cut cord and “taped” to avoid a short circuit. 
The current is now turned on and the bucket filled 
with water almost to the top. If the zinc is com- 
pletely insulated from the pail, the lights will not 
burn. A small amount of table salt is now stirred 
into the water and the lights are seen to glow a dull 
red. As more salt is added the lights become more 
brilliant until they have reached normal. The 
“dimmer” is now complete. Removing the zinc 
slowly from the water will cause the lights gradually 
to go out and inserting it again into the water will 
cause them to glow. Not more than two table- 
spoons of salt are needed. Too much salt makes it 
difficult to control the illumination. If a section of 
the house lights is to be dimmed, the free ends of the 
copper wire are connected with the posts of the open 
“knife switch” and the “dimmer” is operated as 
before described. Care should be exercised in con- 
necting any large circuit of lights that the copper 
wires used with the dimmer are as heavy as those 
which feed the circuit from the switchboard. 
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